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They could, 


if you will arrange now 
to have your wife re- 
ceive, after your death, a 


Regular 
Monthly Income 


as long as she lives. 


The Prudential 


Monthly Income Policy 


provides a fixed, guaranteed, monthly income for your wife and 
family. The strength of The Prudential is back of this plan. 


Before you are an hour older, write us about The Prudential Monthly Income Policy. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for 
full par- 
ticulars and 
cost. 


For 
a month income. 


AAAcace 


oO 


My age is 


Beneficiary’s age Dept. 21 


The Prudential Monthly Income Policy is the widow's policy, the home policy, the 
family policy, and if everything else fom > fail, it comes to the rescue and gives to the 
widow a never-failing source of support. No plan for the support and protection of 
widow, the daughter, the son, or other dependent has ever: been devised, that is 80 
perfect in all its features. Fill out coupon and mail now. 
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WHERE THE DRY LAND BECOMES SEA 


BY EMMA 


O CHANGE A TRACT of dry 

land into a great ocean harbor is 

the unique enterprise that is 

nearing a climax in Los An- 
geles County, Southern California. ‘This 
remarkable feat in harbor-building has at- 
tracted the attention of civil engineers 
throughout the United States, a great 
number of whom have personally inspected 
the progress of the work. 

Chief Joseph, in his account of the Nez 
Perce’s war, said: “My people were con- 
tent to leave things as the great Spirit 
Chief made them, but if the white men 
did not like the rivers and the mountains, 
they changed them.” This California 
harbor illustrates the energy and skill 
with which the white man changes natu- 
ral conditions to suit his purpose. 

The land where the harbor lies is part 
of an old grant, made by a Spanish king 
in the days when Spain ruled the Cali- 
fornia territory. It was in 1863 that a 
New England man came into Southern 
California and bought 47,000 acres of this 
Spanish grant, paying ten cents an acre 
for it. The tract fronted, for several 


miles, on the Pacific Ocean, and extended 
inland toward the city of Los Angeles, 
which was, in 1863, a small, insignificant 
town, twenty-five miles from the sea. The 
New Englander used his purchase as a 
sheep ranch up to the time of the “Pros- 
perity wave,” in 1884, when he sold parts 
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of it at such prices as brought him a for- 
tune. Settlers came, towns and villages 
sprang up on the tract, railroads were 
built, and the land, which for more than 
three centuries had been a part of pas- 
toral Spanish-California, changed rapidly 
to a part of commercial American Cali- 
fornia. 

One of the railroads that came in se- 
cured a right of way which ran, for some 
distance, along the ocean boundary of the 
tract. In constructing the road-bed along 
this ocean strip, the contractors found it 
necessary to build a long trestle-bridge 
across an old_ river-channel—the San 
Gabriel. The river had once emptied in- 
to the ocean, but its waters had been 
diverted to a distant part of the grant. 
Sometimes a heavy winter rain would fill 
the old channel, and the waters would 
comme down with a rush against the trestle. 
The railroad company, to forestall dan- 
ger, brought in stone and gravel and filled 
the mouth of the channel. 

In 1905 a company was formed which 
bought eight hundred acres of the land 
that lay on either side of the San Ga- 
brie] channel. The company’s plan was 
to dredge the channel back through the 
flats. into the Government harbor at San 
Pedro, five miles distant; then to locate 
dock-yards, slips, and manufacturing sites 
along the artificial waterway. In 1906, 
a larger company, “The Dock and Ter- 
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Mr. Clinton Curtis. 


minal,” bought out the first company. 
Among the stockholders of the Dock and 
Terminal are men with money enough to 
see the big venture through;*and a big 
venture it was, for the Dock and Terminal 
determined to build an ocean harbor of 
the first class. Investigation showed that 
the San Gabriel was a navigable stream, 
and the railroad, in closing up the out- 
let, had run up against Uncle Sam’s 
strict ruling for non-obstruction of such 
waters. The War Department, of which 
Wm. H. Taft was then secretary, ordered 
the channel opened, and the railroad -be- 
gan the construction of a drawbridge of 


“The Bascule Lift” type. The single. 


span of the bridge lifts one hundred and 
eighty feet vertically; when it is lifted, 
the upper end may be seen at Los Angeles, 
twenty-two miles distant. 

In January, 1905, Mr. Clinton Curtis, 
a New England man, graduate of Yale 
College, was elected general manager of 
The Dock and Terminal Company. Mr. 
Curtis immediately moved, with his fam- 
ily, to Long Beach, where the harbor 
lands are, and began activities. Two dred- 


gers were soon at work night and day, 
ploughing up the soil and throwing it out 
to make acres of solid earth where bog 
flats had been. It has been a lesson in the 
advancing skill of men and machinery to 
see how easily and rapidly these big 
machines do their work. The shovel of 
the clam-shell dredger holds two cubic 
yards. It is operated by a huge boom, 
which picks up the earth and throws it 
into dykes. When the dykes are made, 
along comes the big hydraulic dredger, 
operated by electricity ; with its great cen- 
trifugal pump, it sucks the mud from the 
channel, the mud having been churned 
up by a revolving cutter, fashioned like a 
giant egg heater, and forces it through 
twenty-inch pipes, which discharge it to 
elevate the land behind the dykes. The 
point of discharge from the pipes is often 
half a mile from the dredger, which shows 
the enormous power of the dredger pump. 
The dredger has already cut a channel one 
mile long, three hundred feet wide on the 
bottom, and twenty-one feet deep at low 
tide. Jetties, now building, will be’ ex- 
tended far enough to let a vessel drawing 
thirty feet of water, enter the harbor at 
low tide. ‘The harbor will have three 
channels, with a water-frontage of nearly 
five miles, and of size sufficient for any 
vessel that sails the ocean. 

Will the Dock and Terminal Company 
find the artificial harbor a paying invest- 
ment? The following hopeful conditions 
partly answer that question. ‘Two trans- 
continental lines extend to the harbor 
lands, ard an electric road touches them 
on two sides. Los Angeles County is 
reached by railroads that cross the south- . 
ern part of the United States, and are, 
therefore, free from the high mountain 
grades and winter snows; for these rea- 
sons it is fair to expect that the new har- 
bor will receive much of the freight that 
now reaches points farther north. 

California oranges, beans, walnuts, 
prunes and raisins, will be sure to seek 
lower freight rates, by water, as soon as 
the opportunity comes. ‘The significance 
of this prophecy is seen in the fact that 
the ranchers of California received for 
their crops in 1908, $29,538,000. —. 

China and Japan will ship, across the 
Pacific Ocean, in the next few years, mil- 
lions of dollars worth of products. The 
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The span poised. 


opening of the Panama Canal is not far 
distant, and it is a surprising fact, but a 
fact, that a vessel, taking the shortest line 
from Panama to the Orient, passes within 
fifty miles of the new harbor. Therefore, 
it seems reasonable to expect that vessels 
will stop at that point for — and pro- 
visions, and to load and unload products. 

While the harbor was in its early stages 
there was much skepticism about its fu- 
ture. Those that doubted its successful 
issue were many more than those that 
had faith. But the big dredgers kept on, 
night and day, week after week, digging 
up tons of mud and throwing it over the 
flats. If one dredger broke down, another 
was on hand to take its place; and, after 
a while, those that had faith were more 
than those that doubted. 

It is a tribute to the manager, Mr. Cur- 
tis. who was elected president of the har- 


The span lifted. 


bor company in December, 1908, that his 
reputation and personality have been the 
greatest factors in the growth of public 
confidence in the enterprise. 

The Craig Ship Building Company, 
from Toledo, Ohio, which secured a site 
on the new harbor in 1906, has already 
expended $125,000 on its plant. The 
Craig Company launched its first boat, a 
dredger, in November, 1908, finding an 
outlet to the ocean through the Govern- 
ment harbor. 

The voters of Long Beach gave a sig- 
nificant approval of the new harbor when 
they voted, four to one, in September, 
1909, a bond issue of $245,000 to acquire 
municipal wharfage on the harbor front. 
$200,000 of this amount goes to buy the 
land and $45,000 to improve the pur- 
chase. Long Beach is the only city on the 
Pacific Coast that owns municipal docks. 
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THE RAINIER FOREST RESERVE 


I. Mount Rainier 


BY A. WOODRUFF McCULLY 


N THE MIDST of the greatest 
stretch of primeval forest in the 
United States—the Rainier Forest 
Reserve of two and a quarter million 
acres—is situated the Wonderland of the 
Cascade Mountains. But wonderful as 
the stately forests may appear to some, 
the mad little trout streams, the tumbling 
waterfalls, and the still green pools, to me 
always they shall seem pushed far into the 
background, completely overshadowed by 
the towering mountain that rises from 


among them in all its rugged grandeur. 


From the Puget Sound cities sixty 
miles away, Mount Rainier towers high 
above, seeming to stand in lonely majesty, 
white against the azure sky; while at its 
base stretching to the north and to the 
south as far as the eye can reach, rise the 


bold, broken lines of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

Rainier, 14,526 feet, is the highest peak 
in the United States outside of Alaska. 
Looking upon the geological. maps, it 
seems as though one great glacial cone 
had been knocked off at the top to make 
a crater, and then slightly flattened, caus- 
ing the lower edges to break and spread 
apart a little, thus allowing a few ridges 
of rugged rock to break through at the 
base; while nearer the summit it seems as 
though it were one vast glacier. 

Unlike many of the world’s wonders, 
this peak is easily reached—though from 
some corners of the country the road is 
long. From Seattle or Tacoma one gains 
the impressive view from sea level, and 
from these cities the mode of travel de- 
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Tatoosh Range. Paradise Valley in the foreground 
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Camp of the clouds. 


pends greatly upon one’s inclinations. Be- 
tween T'acoma and the foothills stretch 
broad, rolling prairies; natural road beds, 
dotted here and there with lakes and with 
just enough pines to break the monotony 


without interfering with the speed. Roads 


have been marked across these prairies, 
but so smooth is the ground that the pas- 
senger crossing with his eyes closed would 
always judge the automobile upon the road 
even in a detour of several miles. Natu- 
rally this leaves plenty of room to turn 
out, and with everything visible for miles 
around, an accident seems impossible. You 
with your high-power cars may well pic- 
ture the exhilaration of that ride from Ta- 
coma to the foothills; and it is well to 
take it while one may, for the foothills 
reached, the Government road begins and 
the speed glory must. give way to calmer 
glories of nature. 

This road passes through the dense 
timber that begins on the lower foothills. 
The underbrush is thick and the turns 
sharp, in many places the road is narrow, 
though the roadbed is always of the best-— 
smooth, firm, always well kept, but with, 
of course, a speed limit. After Ashford 
is reached, automobile and stage go the 
same way. — 

For the tourist without his machine, or 


for the man with too great an aversion to 
such “contraptions” to rent one for the 
trip, practically the same ground may be 
covered minus only privacy and the ex- 
hilaration of speed. Two trains a day 
leave Tacoma for Ashford, one in the 
early morning and another at noon. 

The ascent begins immediately upon 
leaving ‘l'acoma, and naturally the train 
is obliged to puff along slowly enough to 
give the passengers ample time to view 
and to realize the beauty of this charm- 
ing region. ‘The train skirts the shores 
of Lake Kapowsin and Lake Ohop, and 
passes numerous sawmills in active opera- 
tion. then on into the more densely tim- 
bered, rugged and mountainous country it 
climbs. 

The most impressive sight seen from the 
window is Nisqually Canyon. In many 
places the roadbed is but a blasted ledge 
in the solid wall of perpendicular rock. 
A narrow suspension bridge crosses the 
canyon one place four hundred feet in the 
air. But a little further on the river turns 
as it were on its side, and plunges in a 
wall of solid water several hundred feet 
high through a fissure in the rock that is 
only forty feet wide. 

The stage for Longmire Springs meets 
the train at Ashford fourteen miles away. 
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The road has been built by the Govern- 
ment, and is perfect, winding in and out, 
crossing innumerable little fish streams. 
A short distance from Ashford stands the 
Gateway to the Rainier National Park. 
Here the stage is stopped, and a register 
brought out from the Ranger’s pictur- 
esque log house. Not only are the names 
and addresses taken, but also the mode 
of travel. Then on through the forest the 
road winds, taller and taller grow the 
trees, deeper and deeper the cool green- 
ness underneath them. Fir and hemlock 
and cedar; tamarack, spruce and pine; 
maple, cottonwood and giant alder; all 


hall. There are the usual hotel accommo- 
dations, and also the well patronized tents 
in connection. Across from the hotels 
are the springs, iron and sulphur bubbling 
side by side. There are, of course, bath 
houses, and this is a resort to which many 
come for a day, or a week, or a month, and 
some never go further. It satisfies them. 

Behind, rise the mountains of the Ta- 
toosh Range. Mount Tum Tum is to the 
side. Nisqually rushes over its rocky bed; 
the road winds smooth and white; on all 
sides are the stately primeval forests rife 
with romance and mystery of countless 
ages. Before, rises the King of Moun- 
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Below Paradise. 


shutting in the narrow ribbon until even 
its dust takes on a green tint. And under- 
neath are the soft fronds of the ferns, the 
green mosses, the trailing vines, and here 


and there a bright dash of color where the ' 


red berries grow. All too soon as the dusk 
falls, the gleam of tents shows through 
the branches—Longmire Springs. 

There are two hotels here, one catering 
to plain and simple abundance, the other 
boasting a French chef. With a big bon- 
fire on the grounds one appeals to the love 
of out of doors; while the other entertains 
the guest through the evening with music 
before the open fire-place in the social 
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tains in all his dazzling glory—rugged, 
bold, stern, compelling not only admira- 
tion from the white man, but also a 
tinge of that reverence and awe that led 
his red brother to look fearsomely upon 
this mighty peak as Tyee Sahgalee—the 
home of the Great Spirit. 

There are two roads to Paradise. One 
is the Government road that by much 
switch-backing has: been made nearly level 
all the way to Narada Falls, where it joins 
the other, the pony trail, and at present is 
lost. ‘The Government, however, is ex- 
tending it rapidly, ‘and in the future we 
shall probably be able to motor all the 
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The home of the former Harvard professor. Between Ashford and Longmire. 


One of many an unnamed ridge. 
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way to the Valley itself. This road fol- 
lows generally the Nisqually River to its 
headwaters, the Nisqually Glacier. And 
this means that it actually goes there. One 
has to but clamber down off the bridge 
to place a hand upon the Glacier and to 
break off a piece, though this latter opera- 
tion must be accomplished with discre- 
tion, for there are rocks that are easily 
dislodged from this wall of ice. 

After crossing the Nisqually, the road 
begins its ascent on the other side, run- 
ning parallel with the river, then switch- 
ing back. Almost all the way this foot- 
hold has been blasted from the solid rock. 


first up the steep walls of a canyon of one 
of the Nicqually’s numerous _ branches. 
The pathway is overhung with giant fir 
and cedar and hemlock, and climbing is 
easy, for the deep shade lessens weariness. 

Below on the right tumbles the moun- 
tain torrent, seeming to grow constantly 
smaller as the trail leads higher. For a 
moment it is lost as the path turns in- 
ward on a shelf in the bluff; then we hear 
the roar of waters, and climbing under a 
fallen fir, we emerge on a tiny platform 
in the rock to look across to the foaming 
falls that are probably not a hundred feet 


from us. So numerous are these falls 


Pyramid Peak, from the Hunting Ground. | 


We may peer downwards or gaze upwards: 
it seems all the same, sheer, solid rock, 
broken by heavy blasts, but always the 


same. We can look across to the other , 


side, to the dense forest and the still, cool 
greenness ; but here there is no shade, and 
it is only after we have caught an echo 
from the boom of Narada Falls that we 
find the shade again; and here, as I have 
said, the eleven mile road ends, and we 
must take up the pony trail. 

This pony trail is a branch from the 
main road just above Longmire Springs. 
The Nisqually is crossed at once, and the 
ascent begins immediately, climbing at 


through this park that many of them seem 
to go unnamed, and the heights given of 
the various ones, outside of the larger, 
seem to be but the varying estimates of 
each passerby. ‘These that we see at this 
time are probably about one hundred and 
twenty-five feet in height, but even at this 
time of year the volume of water seems too 
great to be ignored. Were this swirling 
spray, this rainbow tints, this rush and 
roar of waters, these beetling black walls 
imprisoning green depths below, were all 
these transposed to.a land that was not 
already surfeited, they would be a sight 
that thousands would travel to see. Here 
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“Many an unnamed waterfall.” Across 
from Paradise Valley. 


they are overshadowed by greater ones, 
and they become one of the usual things 
of the landscape. One grows to expect 
them every mile or so._ 

The trail now leads back from the river 
and climbs on through the woods, taking 
the heights in easy stages. Here the little 
streams offer a cooling draught, or a 
blackberry tempts, but otherwise there is 
little pause until the roar of waters is 
again heard, this time far greater than 
before. The trees thin out and the trail 
leads over great blocks of basalt. When 
we reach the open, we stand upon the 
brink of a precipice, and some of us step 
back, for the height is dizzy. 

The rainbow marks the glistening spray 
that dashes in our faces. There is the fas- 
cinating boom of the mighty plunge, and 
far, far beneath us the river cuts its way 
through the black walls, while high above 


we see the pigmy forms of those who came 
by stage, as they move about on the bridge 
that spans the river above Narada Falls. 

There is still some little climb ahead to 
reach the bridge, and we bend to it as 
hardily as we can with our regard all for 
the dashing rainbow hues. The Govern- 
ment has a small camp here for the ac- 
commodation of those who are working on 
the road beyond this point to Paradise. 
The stage goes no further, but ponies are 
kept here for those who wish to ride the 
rest of the way. 

The trail crosses the river over a fallen 
log at a point a little above the camp. 
This trail is broad and easy walking, even 
for the city bred. All along we have 
missed the ruggedness of the Henry Trail, 
and now it seems but little more than a 
walk upon some of Seattle’s hills: yet 
we are at last upon a long slope of the 
mountain itself—the lull before the storm, 
the ease before the stress. The trees con- 
tinue, but not the dense woods. This all 
seems like a park, and already we are 
treading over the fields of flowers—flowers 
of every hue, sturdy field flowers and fra- 
gile snow blooms. We pass other falls and 
cross the road extension. The ponies pass 
at a trot, and the three miles slip quickly 
behind. Then far away on the sloping 
meadows above, gleam the tents of Reese’s 
camp. We have reached Paradise. Be- 
hind stretches, the Tatoosh chain and be- 
fore us towers the mighty mountain that 
has given its name to all this great forest 
reserve. 

We pick our way through the blooms. 
The meadow slopes steeply to the very 
edge of the camp and the wind makes it- 
self felt. Fifty sit down to the noonday 
dinner witb us in the big tent, and we re- 
count our experiences with all the free- 
dom of the trail. It is a good place to 
rest and recover one’s breath before the 
morrow’s climb. We carry our chairs out- 
side and draw our coats on. For a time 
we face “Tyee Sahgalee.” This is one 
of the lower ridges and the snow line is 
very close; in fact, until the last week in 
July this year there were two feet of snow 
at the camp itself. The mountain seems 
built of snow and ice, as though it were 
a vast pyramid broken through by jagged 
ridges of black rock. The glasses show 
that these blocks of basalt and granite are 
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Road above Muir Glacier. 


beetling crags, towering pinnacles and 
dizzy precipices; but without the com- 
parative in the scale, it is impossible to 
realize the vastness.. It seems as though 
we should see a man stand clear-cut 
against the azure sky if he were to stand 
upon the summit. I even heard a lady 
say skeptically that she could not see the 
banner the party said they had put _up 
the week before! Looking as she looked, 
it seemed but a little hour’s run to the 
summit. 

[It is only when we watch through a 
powerful glass the ascending party on 
some upper slope that we begin to realize 
the vastness. We sweep the glass slowly 
over the slopes and finally bring it to 
a halt to watch some strange creeping in- 
sect. It takes several seconds to realize 
that this is the party of ten who are up on 
the mountain. 

And looking thus we become restless. 


The power of the mountain overshadows. 
From Puget Sound, Mount Rainier is a 
thing of inestimable beauty, calm, serene, 
beautiful, a white robed spirit. Here he 
is close to us, towering over us, a thing of 
awesome majesty. He is even to us ““I'yee 
Sahgalee.” We cannot watch him long 
and preserve our buoyant feeling. He 
calls, but at the same moment he over- 
whelms. We turn our chairs. 

Below us lies Paradise Valley, the Val- 
ley of flowers we trod a little while before 
—the crimson and the orange, red, blue, 
violet, and the white swaying gently, with 
here and there a clump of firs. Across 
from us a great stone ridge, dark, perpen- 
dicular, and foaming from its dizzy 
heights, are two waterfalls that become 
rivers in the valley below. ‘Then we fol- 
low the azure skyline and the Tatoosh 
Range looms rugged, too rugged for the 
snow to cling, save in patches. As far as 
the eye can reach the bold pinnacles stand 
out, and we realize that beyond these 
stands ridge after ridge. 

More ponies come from the trail below, 
good little ponies, shaking their heads in 
their eatisfied way, each one treading in 
the footsteps of the other, well-trained, 
sure-footed, hard-working little things. 

After supper we see the mountain 
guides who have come in while we were 
eating. They are not hard to find; twin 
brothers, bearing the stamp of the moun- 
tain, they stand apart, one at each end of 
the camp. It has been more than ten 
years since they have: spoken, yet they 
stand there facing each other, Jerry and 
Joe, silently awaiting their clientele. They 
pass each other daily, but the stubborn 
silence still endures, and not even the 
silence of the great snows has the power 


to break it. 


It is only after our arrangements have 
been made and the visitors have taken 


’ their choice that the silent automatons 


seem to come to life, and then each keeps 
scrupulously to his own. Should the trav- 
eler mistake their similarity, and by 
chance address Joe when he had engaged 
Jerry, he will meet’ with an evasive and de- 
cidedly short answer concerning the wea- 
ther. Unless he should catch a glimpse 
of Jerry in the background, he feels for 
a moment as‘ though he were not quite 
awake. Then Joe will walk haughtily 
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away and Jerry will come up. 

ere one undergoes a rigid inspection. 
Boots come in for it first. If one gives 
out, Jerry and the party must carry him, 
and it will probably keep them all from 
making the summit. This guide is awake 
now, and all business. Hach nail in the 
shoe is examined, and then one must take 
a lesson in stamping it down to catch in 
the ice. He gives out the smoked glasses, 
and sees that they fit; he examines the 
Alpine-stocks and tests your ability to 
handle them properly; he advises you as 
to your sweater and ear muffler; he doles 
out the little packages of chocolate; and 
then should you chance to be a woman, he 
will ask to see your skirt, and his scornful 
glance for an extra inch will make the 
wise woman borrow a jack-knife and do 
some heroic slashing. Then after all this, 
he will look you over critically, and even- 
tually you must fall to dilating upon your 
own prowess and ability to endure. 

When at last you have passed your ex- 
amination, the expression of painful anx- 
iety leaves his face to perhaps pass to 
your own. Then you are sent to bed to 
snatch a little sleep before the early start 
between one and half-past two. 

The earlier way is through the dark- 
ness. We can barely make out the bleak 
wind-swept camp of the Clouds that stands 
upon the precipice overhanging the upper 
Nisqually Glacier. The boulders loom up 
through the gloom and the mist; flowers 
ro longer cling to the bare rocks. We 
run almost immediately into our first 
stretch of snow, a hard pack with a soft 
surface that makes a slippery going on the 
incline: then another bare place where the 
rocks are too steep to hold the snow. We 
begin to warm to our work. The grayness 
lightens, and we can make out the lonely 
pinnacle of rock that looms square-cut in 
our pathway. 


And now the guide draws us up and 


looks us over again critically for this is 
the last point from which he can send the 
weaker ones back alone. He seems to feel 
his responsibility. Even here he has 
picked the way carefully and cautioned 
our footsteps. We begin to feel that our 
responsibility has ended and that we have 
but to enjoy the trip. 

Another stretch of snow and then a 
climb through loose, square blocks of 
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Over the “Beehive.” 


granite. We seem to swarm over and un- 
der and around them, crawling out at the 
top at last as would a swarm of bees, and 
we do not wonder at the name applied to 
it, The Beehive. 

The first dawn breaks over the crests as 
we scale the last block. The mists break 
where we are, though they still cling close 
at the Camp of the Clouds below. Our 
way now takes our energy. It is mostly 
through snow, with here and there a stee 
and ragged place swept bare by the wind. 
We cross the Cowlitz Glacier, and we feel 
the need of our spiked boots and Alpine- 
stocks. There are crevasses to be crossed, 
and always there is the steep pull upward. 
As we go, the wind increases. We are told 
that it is blowing about forty miles an 
hour, and will probably reach sixty before 
we gain the summit. The guide hurries 
our lagging steps, and on the long, slip- 
pery slopes, ropes us. Yet it all seems 
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simple. It is only climbing up and up. 
Danger seems a thing far removed. 

Camp Muir is at last reached. Here is 
where the weary may be safely left for the 
little while necessary to complete the 
climb. One must be physically played out, 
however, to remain here with the summit 
so near. 

Ahead is Gibraltar, beetling, stern, for- 
bidding, the cause of our early start, for 
at mid-day he stands impassable. This 
one great wal] of rock has sent down ava- 
lanche upon avalanche. Barely a day 
goes by that a tumbling sweep of rock 
does not break from his face. By noon 
the sun’s rays on the melting snows have 
seryed to dislodge stones enough to start 
the avalanches. Our guide watches the 
sky carefully, the face of the overhanging 
cliff, the narrow way ahead, and then 
looks us over anxiously. His word is law 
here, and we tremble, for not one of us 
would stay behind. The wind almost 
sweeps us from our feet. We hardly dare 
to hug the wall above for fear of starting 
some loose rock, and below us falls an- 
other sheer precipice. Yet even here the 
way seems natural, and our ropes almost 
a nuisance. Gibraltar once rounded, we 
pause for breath. Our battle is almost 
won. ‘The wind bends us: we cannot 
stand upright, but we are ready to push 
on. Over snow and ice, rounding a bare 
pinnacle, climbing, slipping, catching a 
breath, we stagger on, nearer, nearer, un- 
til—we are there! Columbia Crest! 

The gale blows us. It is twenty degrees 
below zero. The steaming rocks of the 
erater beckon. We climb down to them 
and stretch out, and while we shift un- 
easily on their hot surfaces, the steam from 
our damp clothing freezes and forms a 
thin coat of ice wherever the rocks do not 
touch. It is not an exactly comfortable 
spot. We clamber down and seek the ice 
caves. Here the wind is kept from us, and 
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we find comparative warmth in the great 
caverns that seem to stretch on and on. 
A crevass here and another there keep 
us hack from exploration. ‘The light 
seems strange in our eyes. We munch our 
chocolate, and we feel that nowhere here 
is there rest for us. Then we climb back 
again to Columbia Crest, and brace our- 
selves to look out over the world. The 
sun shines down on us distantly. Far 
down below we see the mists clinging to 
the Camp of the Clouds. 

But upon all sides of us, stretching mile 
upon mile, lay mountains, peaks, ridges, 
ranges; lofty heights and deep abysses. 
There are snow crowned summits and 
again whole ridges enshrouded in the blue 
mist of fairyland. Jagged peaks against 
the azure sky, bold rocks and pinnacles 
thousands of feet in height and the gentler 
snow-white Adams, Baker, Hood, St. 
Helens, on and on as far as the eye can 
reach. And then over these ridges of the 
Cascade Mountains we look sixty miles 
away to Puget Sound with its winding 
sapphire channels and bluffs. We _ see 
Seatile, Tacoma, Olympia, Bellingham 
and all the minor ambitious little towns 
in between, strange little blots. We look 
to the prairies of the east, and then 
swinging back and looking once more to- 
ward our beloved Puget Sound, we-see 
the mighty Olympics, snow crowned, bold, 
vet more rugged than the Tatoosh and the 
Sawtooth; Mount Olympus, majestic, 
stately, unapproachable, The Brothers, on 
and on, peak after peak, and through the 
glasses on beyond, dimly, faintly, but still 
there, the sweep of the great Pacific. 
Mountains and valleys and cities and lakes 
with an ocean thrown in for good measure, 
and then back again, more mountains, 
fairyland peaks and the bold, rugged out- 
lines of our workaday world, and the ar- 
tist’s snowy summits. All these lay below 


‘the peak beyond Paradise. 
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SOME INDIAN MISSIONS OF THE NORTH- 
WEST 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


ORE THAN a century after 
‘he Spanish Franciscans 
planted the Cross upon the 
Pacific shores, the French, 

Belgian and Italian Jesuits, or robes not- 

res, took their way into the Northwest 

wilderness in response to a cry from the 
people who lived within its solitudes. 

Civilization follows the highways of in- 

tercourse with the outer world, so the 

Western coast had passed through the 

struggle of its beginnings and entered into 

a period of prosperity and peace while that 

territory with the Rocky Mountains as its 

general center, was still as primeval as 
when the galleons of Juan de Fuca sailed 
into Puget Sound. 

The mellowness of old romance, the 
warmth of Latin color, hang over the Mis- 
sions of California. The Pilgrim lingers 
reverentiy in. their cloistered recesses, 
breathing the scent of orange blossoms, 
reposing in the shade of palm and pepper 
trees. With the song of the’sea in his 
ears and its sapphire glint in his eye he 
re-lives the olden days, weaves for himself 
out of imagination’s threads a picture as 
harmonious in its tones of faded rose and 
gray as an ancient tapestry. How much 
the architectural beauty of these Missions 
has brought them within the affectionate 
regard of the people it is hard to say, but 
undoubtedly it has had an influence. The 
graceful contour of arch and pillar, the 
low, broad sweep of roof and corridor, the 
delicate, yellowish-white of the adobe out- 
lined against a sky of royal blue, stir the 
sleeping sense of beauty in our hearts and 
make us pause to worship at such favored 
shrines. 

It is for precisely the opposite reason 
that we are drawn to the Missions of the 
Northwest. Austere, ascetic in form, they 
make their appeal because of their un- 


adorned simplicity. They were originally 
the plainest structures of logs, added to 
as occasion demanded and always con- 
structed of such homely materials as the 


surrounding country could yield. Hands 


unaccustomed to other labors than telling 
the rosary or making the sign of the 
Cross, hewed forest trees and wrought in 
wood the symbol of their teaching. No 
wonder, then, that the buildings were 
small and crude, but their lack of grand- 
eur was the best testimony to the sacrifice 
and noble purpose of which they were the 
emblems. Overlooked, isolated they 
stand, passed by and all but unknown. Yet 
they are monuments of heroic achieve- 
ment and devotion ; brave men risked their 
lives willingly to lay these foundation 
stones of the faith; bitter struggles were 
fought and won in their consecrated ‘shad- 
ows, and upon them is the glamour of 
thrilling episode. 

During the seventeenth century a little 
band of French missionaries of the order 
of St. [gnatius journeyed from their na- 
tive France to Canadian territory with the 
purpose of spreading the word of God 
amongst the savages of that benighted 
land. One of them, Father Ignace Jogues, 
became the apostle of the Iroquois, and 
died at their hands, a martyr. Strangely 
enough, his teachings lived after him and 
were preserved in a measure, at least, by 
those who had murdered him because of 
the message he brought. 

Years afterwards, about 1815, a small 
party of Iroquois took their way from the 
Mission of Caughnawaga in the neighbor- 
hood of Sault St. Louis, on the banks of 
the St. Lawrénce river, and _ proceeded 
probably in quest of furs, into the little 
known and perilous ascents of the Rocky 
Mountains. This party was headed by 
one Ignace La Mousse, his given name 
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The old church, St. Ignatius Mission. 


being by a curious coincidence, the same 
as that of the martyred disciple of the 
Gospel. He was a man of lordly stature 
and puissance indomitable. Upon their 
wanderings they came to Spetleman, “the 
place of the Bitter Root,” a mild, fair 
valley where dwelt a folk ‘kindly in their 
natures, who called themselves the Selish. 
These people welcomed the Iroquois, made 
them at home in their lodges and shared 
with them the sports of the chase until 
the visiting Indians were visitors no more 
and claimed no other land than this. 

From the lips of Old Ignace, as he was 
known, the Selish heard of a mysterious 
faith symbolized by a Cross, a greater 
medicine than that of any of the tribes, 
and of pale-faced, sable-robed priests, who 
in the olden time taught that faith and 
died happily in the teaching. 

The Selish practiced a simple, sponta- 
neous kind of paganism. ‘They believed 
in a Good and Evil Spirit, who were con- 
stantly at war. These two powers were 
symbolized by light and darkness, and 
their heroic battle was pictured in the al- 
ternate triumph of day and night. If 
buffalo came in plenty, if elk and moose 
were slain and the season’s yield were 
rich, then according to their notion, the 
Good Spirit was in the ascendency ; but if, 
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on the other hand, Winter rode down from 
the mountains while their larder was low, 
if fish would not bite and game could not 
be caught, the influence of the Evil Spirit 
prevailed. 

The Selish believed, also, in a future 
existence, happy or miserable according to 
the merit or demerit of the soul during its 
mortal life. The worthy shade passed into 
eternal Summer time, to a land watered 
by fair streams and green meadows; in 
these streams were countless fishes, and in 
the meadows bands of wild horses and 
endless herds of the beloved buffalo. There 
the spirit, united with its family, would 
ride through all eternity, hunting amongst 
the ghostly flocks in the summer sun of 
happy souls. But those who had violated 
the tenets of the tribe, who had been liars, 
cowards or otherwise dishonorable, and 


‘those negative offenders who had _ been 


lacking in love for their wives, husbands 
and children, had sealed for themselves 
a bitter fate. These outcasts went to an 
Arctic region of everlasting snow, where 
false fires kindled to torment their frozen 
limbs with the mocking promise of 
warmth. Phantom streams offered their 
parched lips drink, but as they hastened 
to the banks to quench their thirst, the 
elusive waters were ever farther and far- 
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ther away. So ever and anon, through 
the years that never seemed to die, the 
shades were doomed to hurry onward, ever 
onward, through the night and cold of 
winter that knows no spring, in misery as 
dark as the shadow engulfing them. ‘The 
Lands of Good and Evil were separated 
by savage woods, inhabited by hungry 
wolves, lithe wild cats and serpents coiled 
to strike. ‘The wretched sinner in his 
prison of ice might, after a period of pen- 
ance, short or long, according to the meas- 
ure of his offense, expiate his sins and 
join his brethren in the Happy Hunting 
Ground. 

Besides this general belief held in com- 
mon hy the tribe, they cherished countless 
myths such as those of the creation and 
many lesser fanciful legends which formed 
a part of their religion. 

Although these Indians were sincere in 
this simple, half-poetical mythology, they 
listened very willingly, like eager children, 
to Old Ignace, and from him learned to 
make the sacred sign and repeat the white 
man’s prayer. After knowing something 
of their mysticism, it is not surprising 
that the greater mysticism of the Catholic 
Church should appeal to them; that once 
having heard the story of a faith much in 
accord with many of their elementary, pre- 
conceived ideas, they should pursue it 
tirelessly until they gained that which 
they most desired. 

Time upon time at the councils, the 
chiefs discussed a means of getting a Black 
Robe to come to them. At last, in a 
mighty assembly, Old Ignace arose and 
proposed that a delegation be sent to St. 
Louis to pray that an apostle of the 
church might come and shed the light of 
the new faith upon the darkness of the 
Western woods. A stir of approval ran 
through the attentive people, for it was 
a great and daring thing to think of. But 
who would go? The journey of about 
three thousand miles lay over barriers of 
mountains, rushing torrents, virgin forests 
where the sun never shone, and worst of 
all, penetrated the country of their heredi- 
tary enemies, the Sioux. In spite of these 
perils, in the breathless quiet of expecta- 
tion that hushed the tribe, four braves 
came forward and volunteered to under- 
take the quest. 

The knights of the olden days, who 
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went forth sheathed in armor, in goodly 
cavalcades, to the land of the Saracen in 
search of the Holy Grail, have gathered 
about their memory the white light of 
heroism, but if their daring and that of 
these four*were weighed impartially, the 
Indians would rise higher in the scale of 
glory. 

Alone, afoot, armed only with such 
weapons as their skill could contrive, they 
started out in the spring of 1831, and in 
spite of the death that lurked around 
them, reached their journey’s end with the 
autumn. The tragical aftermath of that 
heroic adventure followed quickly. The 
dangers overcome, the goal won, they 
failed. Not one among them could speak 
a word of English or French. They sought 
out General Clark, who had visited their 
lands, but what brought them from across 
the Rocky Mountains, through the teeth 
of perdition to St. Louis, not even he 
could guess. Picture the tragedy of be- 
ing within reach of the treasure and un- 
able to point it out! Through General 
Clark, the four emissaries were conducted 
to the Catholic Church. Monseigneur, 
the Bishop, was absent—he whom they 
had traveled six moons to see. Very soon 
thereafter, two of the number fell ill as 
a result of exposure. In their sickness, 
doomed to die in a strange land, far, far 
from the pleasant glades of their native 
valley, they made the sign of the cross 
and other feeble gestures which some 
priests who visited them interpreted right- 
ly to be an appeal for baptism and the 
last rites of the church. The priests ac- 
cordingly gave them the consolation they 
prayed for, and placed in the hands of 
each a little crucifix. So rigidly did they 
press these symbols to their breasts, that 
they retained them even in death. Still in 
their final agonies not one word could they 
tell of that mission for which they were 
even then yielding up their lives. They 
died christened Narcisse and Paul, and 
were buried in a Catholic cemetery in the 
city of St. Louis. 

The two survivors, nameless shadows, 
flitted back into the wild and were lost 
forever in the darkness. No tidings of 
them ever reached the waiting tribe, so 
they, too, sacrificed themselves to a fruit- 
less cause. 


After these things had happened, a 
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Canadian familiar with the Indians, in- 
formed the good fathers who these child- 
ren of the forest were, and of their devo- 
tion to a Faith, the merest glimmering of 
which had reached their remote and iso- 
lated valley. Then a priest of the Cathed- 
ral offered to go with one companion to 
these zealous Indians when the spring 
should make possible the desperate trip. 
Meantime, the Selish waited long and 
anxiously for word from their delegation. 
Michel Insula, or “Red Feather,” “Little 
Chief and Great Warrior,” small of stat- 
ure but mighty of spirit, always distin- 
guished by the red feather he wore, hear- 
ing that some missionaries were traveling 
westward, fought his way through the hos- 
tile country and arrived at the Green River 
rendezvous, where Indians, trappers and 
some Protestant ministers were assembled. 
Insula was dissatisfied with the ministers 
because they had wives, wore no black 
gowns such as Old Ignace described, and 
carried no crucifix. The symbolism of the 
Catholic Church had impressed him deep- 
ly, and he would have no other faith, so 
‘he and his band returned to their people 
to tell them that the robes noires were not 
yet come, and their brave messengers had 
perished with their mission unfulfilled. 
They were resolute men, these Indians, 
and never faitering, they determined to 
send another party upon the same sacred 
quest. This time Old Ignace, he who had 
first broached the adventure to the coun- 
cil, arose among the chiefs and warriors, 
and offered to go. He took with him his 
two young sons. The summer was already 
well spent, but he and the lads started out 
undaunted, and after a terrible period of 


ceaseless traveling, smitten with cold and ° 


hunger, they reached St. Louis, and I[g- 
nace, more favored than the preceding 
delegation, made known the wants of his 
adopted tribe to the Bishop, who listened 
to him kindly and promised to send a 
priest among his people. 

Ignace and his sons returned safely to 
the Bitter Root Valley and brought the 
glad tidings to the Selish. But eighteen 
moons waxed and waned, and though the 
watchful eves of the Indians scanned the 
East, never a pale-faced father in robes of 
black, came out of the land of sunrise. 

The.chiefs took counsel again. A third 
time they determined to make their ap- 
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peal. Once more Ignace La Mousse led 
the way, and in his charge were three Sel- 
ish and one Nez Perce brave. ‘They fell 
in with a little party of white people near 
Fort Laramie, and uniting forces. for 
greater safety, took up the march together. 
They journeyed on unmolested until they 
eame to Ash Hollow in the land of the 
warlike Sioux. In that fateful place, 
three hundred of the hostile tribe sur- 
rounded them. ‘The Sioux, wishing only 
the scalps of the Selish and Nez Perce, or- 
dered the white men and Old Ignace, who 
was dressed in the garb of civilization, to 
stand apart. ‘The whites obeyed, but I[g- 
nace La Mousse, scorning favor or mercy 
at the enemy’s hands, joined his adopted 
tribal brethren and fought with them un- 
til they all lay dead upon the plains. So 
ended the third expedition. ? 
Once more the news of the bloody death 
of their heroes reached the Selish. A 
fourth and last party volunteered to un- 
dertake that which now seemed a hopeless 
charge. ‘T'wo Iroquois, Young Ignace La 
Mousse, so called to distinguish him from 
the elder of the name, whose memory was 
held honorable by the tribe, and “Pierre 
raucher,” “Left-Handed Peter,” set out, 
joining a party of the Hudson Bay Fur 
Companys men, making the in 
canoes. ‘They finished the journey in 
safety, and obtained from Monseigneur, 
the Bishop, the pledge that in the Spring 
he would send a missionary to the Valley 
of the Bitter Root. Young Ignace waited 
at the mouth of Bear River through the 
winter in order to be ready to guide the 
priest to the Selish with the coming of 
the spring. “Pierre Gaucher” returned 
hot-footed in triumph, conveying ‘to the 
tribe the glad tidings that their prayer 
had been answered; that the Great Black 
Robe was sending them a disciple to preach 
the Holy Word. At last, after eight 


‘years of waiting, the Selish were to have 


granted them their hearts’. desire. From 
out of the East the pale-face, black-robed 
father would come bearing with him the 
Cross illuminated by the rising sun, cast- 
ing the benediction of its shadow upon 
the people and their land. 

When the Selish learned from “Pierre 
Gaucher” that the robe noire was in real- 
ity traveling towards their country even 
then, the Great Chief assembled his 


The new church, St. Ignatius Mission, and the great cross which the Indians kiss “ 
before entering the church. — 
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braves, and it was decided that the tribe 
should march forward to meet and wel- 
come their missionary. Accordingly they 
started in good season, and on their way 
met groups of Kalispehlms, Nez Perces 
and Pend d’Oreilles, who joined them, 
swelling their number to about sixteen 
hundred souls. The ever-increasing cav- 
aleade moved on over pass and valley, 
peak and ford, clad in rich furs, war- 
eagle feathers and buckskins bright with 
beads—a gaily-colored column filing 
through the woods. Finally, in the Pierre 
Hole Valley, they came upon him who 
was henceforth to be their teacher and 
guide, Father de Smet, whose memory is 
held in reverence by the Indians of the 
present generation. 

There was great rejoicing among the 
Selish, the Nez Perces, the Pend d’Ore- 
illes and the Kalispehlms. They burst in- 
to wild shouts of delight, swarming around 
the pale priest, shaking his hand and 
bowing down before him. 

They conducted him to the lodge 
of the Great Chief, called the “Big Face,” 


’ whom Father de Smet has described as one 


“who had the appearance of a patriarch.” 
The chief made Father de Smet welcome 
in these words: 

“This day the Great Spirit has accom- 
plished our wishes and our hearts are 
swelled with joy. Our desire to be in- 
structed was so great that four times had 
we deputed our people to the Great Black 
Robe in St. Louis to obtain priests. Now, 
Father, speak and we will comply with all 
that you will tell us. Show us the way 
we have to take to go to the home of the 
Great Spirit.” 

Thus spake the Big Face, Chief of all 
the Selish, and there before the assembled 
peoples of the kindred tribes, he offered 
to the priest his hereditary honors as ruler. 
His renunciation was sincere, but Father 
de Smet replied that he had come merely 
to teach, not to govern them. 

That night in the deepening shadow, the 
children of the forest gathered together 
around their new leader and chanted a 
song of praise. Strange music swelling 
from untutored lips and awakening hearts 
into the wild silence which had echoed 
only the note of native beasts and the war 
ery of battle and death! Yet even in that 
hymn of thanksgiving there was the minor 
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key of unconscious sadness. It was the 
beginning of a new epoch. The old, poeti- 
cal wood-myth and paganism were gone; 
the free range over mountain and plain in 
the exhilarating chase would slowly give 
place to the pursuits of husbandry. And 
this new, shapeless compound of civiliza- 
tion and religion was bringing with its 
blessings, a burden of obligation and pain. 
The Indians did not know, the priest him- 
self could not realize, that he was the 
channel through which these simple, happy 
folk would embark upon dangerous, de- 
vouring seas. 
* * *- * 

Father de Smet was a Belgian, and he 
had spent some time with the Pottowata- 
mies in Kansas. He understood the In- 
cians well, and what was most important, 
he loved them. He remained among the 
Selish long enough to be assured of their 
docile nature and sincerity of purpose, 
then returned to St. Louis to urge the es- 
tablishment of a permanent mission anid 
to ask for assistance to carry on his work. 
Monsiegneur the Bishop listened favor- 
ably to his appeal, and consequently, in 
the spring of 1841, Father De Smet, re- 
inforced with two Italian priests, three 
lay brothers, and some other man, started 
for the Rocky Mountains. The Selish had 
promised to meet the party at a given 
place’at the base of the Wind River Moun- 
tains, on the first day of July. The In- 
dians waited until they were driven by 
hunger to hunt in more likely fields. The 
Fathers, learning of this, sent a messen- 
ger to recall them, and they hastene:! 
back to greet their apostle and his fol- 
lowers. And of that little band there 
were Charles and Francois, the sons of 
Old Ignaxco, the Iroquois Simon, the old- 
est of the tribe, and Young Ignace of 
great fame, who, we are told, journeyed 
for feur long days and nights, having 
neither food nor drink, in his haste to 
make good his promise to meet the robes 
notres. 

So far was the season advanced that 
the Selish had started on their buffalo 
hunt. Therefore, the priests whose sup- 
plies were exhausted, with their Indian 
friends, went on to Fort Hall, procured 
provisions there, and then proceeded to 
the Beaverhead River, to join the tribe. 
The priests stayed only a few days among 
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the Indians, who were absorbed in the 
chase, and again took up their journey 
with the Bitter Root Valley as the chosen 
place of permanent rest. There they had 
determined to build the mission, “the 
house of the Great Spirit,” and there the 
Selish promised to join them after the 
hunt was over in the fall. Along the 
course of the Hell Gate River they took 
their way, and at last came safely within 
the green refuge of the valley to lay 
down their burden and build their church. 
They selected a fair spot near the present 
site of Stevensville and labored long to 
fashion the pioneer home of the Faith 
which they called the Mission of St. 
Mary’s. The good priests went farther 
still and re-named the valley, the river 
watering it and the highest peak St. 
Mary’s, so anxious were they in their zeal 
to eradicate every trace of the old pagan 
beliefs of their converts, even to the names 
of the valleys, lakes and hills! 

To one outside the charmed circle of 
their faith, their own naive bigotry seems 
scarcely less childlike and strange than 
that of the Indians they had come to 
teach. Wishing to crush out every stray 
seed of superstition in the Indians, they 
turned deaf ears for the most part to 
their myths, and set about to wipe out the 
last memory of them, even in the old, 
familiar names as we have already seen. 

The element of incongruity and pity in 
this, the zealous fathers did not appreci- 
ate. That a jagged, beetling crest, the 
tome of the thunder cloud, the womb 
whence issues glacier and roaring stream, 
fit to be Jove’s dwelling, should bear the 
mild title of St. Mary’s, did not shock 
their notions of the eternal fitness of 
things. Happily, the valley, with its rose- 
starred brocade of flowers, is still the Bit- 
ter Root, and a re-awakening interest is 
calling the old names from long  ob- 
livion to take their places once again, 
vesting peak and stream and grassy vale 
with a significance of meaning totally 
wanting in the artificial foreign titles 
forced on them by those who neither knew 
nor cared for their tradition and senti- 
ment. And even the ancient gods and 
spirits are no longer despised as evils an- 
tagonistic to the salvation of the soul. 
Lafcadio Hearn expressed pity for the 
cast-off Shinto gods whose places were 


1. Chief Antoine Moise and his wife. 
2. The aged widow of Arlee, last of the 
war chiefs. 


usurped by the deities of the Buddhist 
creed. Likewise, the best Christian 
amongst us, if he looks beneath the surface 
into the heart of things, must be con- 
scious of a vague regret for the quaint, 
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mythical lore which cast its glamour over 
the wilderness; for the poor, vanished 
phantoms of the wood and the gods who 
have fallen from their thrones. ‘There are 
times in the remotest mountain solitudes 
where we dare to acknowledge thoughts we 
would not harbor elsewhere, when under 
the pensive appeal of the still forests, the 
heaven-reaching peaks and stream songs, 
we wonder if upon the heights, in deep- 
bosomed caverns, those sad exiles dwell, 
casting over the cloistered groves a subtle 
melancholy, evasive as the shadow of a 
cloud, fleeting as the sigh of the summer 
wind. 

But the good fathers of St. Mary’s had 
no such thought for the ancient pagan- 
ism and its symbols. ‘hey were busy 
planting the Cross, building a chapel, the 
best that their strength and skill could 
erect, and other structures necessary for 
their protection and comfort. It was a 
labor of love, as much a religious rite as 
the saying of the Mass, and verily, the 
ring of the hammers must have seemed in 
the ears of those devoted men endless aves 


-and pater nosters. Finally the work was 


done. A comfortable log cabin, large 
enough to hold nearly the assembled tribe, 
stood in the valley, and when the Indians 
returned from the hunt, they were very 
joyful in this, their reward, for all those 
brave attempts to bring the Light into the 
Wilderness. 

The Mission completed, Father De Smet 
traveled to Fort Colville in Washington, 
a journey of more than three hundred 
miles, to procure seeds and roots, and on 
his way he stopped among the Kalis- 
pehlms, the Pend d’Oreilles and the Coeur 
@’Alenes, all of whom welcomed him and 
listened attentively to the message he 
brought. He took back to his Selish 
charges at St. Mary’s “a few bushels of 
oats. wheat and potatoes,” which he and 


his brethren sowed. The Indians, like, 


children, watched with wonder the plant- 
ing, sprouting, ripening and reaping of 
the crop, a thing hitherto unknown to 
them, although husbandry on a small scale 
had been practiced at an earlier date by 
some of the Eastern tribes. 

But however truly the Indians loved 
their new teachers, the robes noires, and 
however sincerely they accepted the tenets 
of their faith, thev still persisted in buffalo 


hunts which twice a year took them into 
the contested country, and upon these ex- 
peditions, fired with excitement, alive with 
all the heritage of passion inspired by the 
chase, the war path and the intoxication of 
clory handed down to them through an an- 
cestry so ancient as to be lost in the dim- 
ness of beginnings, they forgot for a time 
at least the life of order, industry and re- 
ligion they had pledged themselves to 
lead. ‘Therefore, one of the new Priests, 
Father Point, accompanied them on the 
hunt, but in the abandon of those days, 
when every sense was strained to find the 
prey, and every nerve was as tense as the 
bow-string ’ere it speeds the arrow to its 
mark, it was impossible to preach to them 
the gentle word of Christianity, so the 
Fathers gave up these attempts and re- 
mained at the Mission awaiting the return 
of their straying converts, a_ situation 
which was to result sadly for St. Mary’s. 
Meantime the work was growing. The 
Pend d’Oreilles and Coeur d’Alenes had 
asked for missionary priests, and Father 
De Smet needed more helpers in the new 
land. 

From St. Mary’s, the Mother Mission, 
Father Point and Brother Huet went forth 
to minister to the Coeur d’Alenes, where 
they established the Mission of the Sa- 
cred Heart. A third mission, St. Igna- 
tius, was founded amongst the Kalis- 
pehIms on the Pend d’Oreille River. With 
these two offshoots from the parent stem 
of St. Mary’s, it was necessary for Father 
De Smet to seek re-inforcement abroad, 
but before he sailed he started westward 
three new recruits from St. Louis. 

It must have been an inspiring sight 
when this humble priest, fresh from the 
Western woods, the scent of the pines ex- 
haling from him, the breadth of vast dis- 
tances in his vision, the simplicity of the 
Indians’ racial childhood reflected in his 
own nature, stood before his August 
Holiness, Pope Gregory XVI, in the gran- 
deur of the Vatican at Rome, and there, 
amidst the pomp and ostentation, the 
wealth and luxury of the headwaters of 
that Church which sends its streams to 
the utmost corners of the earth, pled the 
cause of the lowly Indian. More impos- 
ing still, it must have been, when His 
Holiness arose from his throne and em- 
braced this apostle from the great new 
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world. The Pope sought to make the 
priest a Bishop, but Father De Smet chose 
to remain as he was, and certainly in the 
eves of unprejudiced laymen, he gained in 
simple dignity more than he foreswore in 
ecclesiastical honors. 

This trip of Father De Smet to Europe 
has a peculiar interest in that it was the 
means of bringing into the West, besides 
numbers of pioneer Sisters, and clergy, 
a man so beloved, so revered that his 
name—Father MRavalli—is known by 
Catholic and Protestant, Indian and white 
alike, through the whole of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Those who knew the 
gentle old man loved him not only for his 
spirituality, but for his human sweetness. 
He possessed that breadth of sympathy 
which sheds mercy on good and bad equal- 
ly, commiserating the fallen, pitying the 
weak. He was a native of Ferrara, Italy, 
and at a very early age decided to become 
a missionary priest. That he might be 
most useful materially as well as relig- 
iously, he fitted himself for his work. He 
graduated in be/les lettres, philosophy, the 
natural sciences and became a teacher in 
these branches of learning, in_ several 
cities of Italy. Under a skilled physician 
of Rome he studied medicine; in a me- 
chanic’s shop he learned the use of tools; 
finally, in a studio, he practiced the rudi- 
ments of art which he always loved. So 
he came to the Indians bringing with him 
great human kindliness and the knowledge 
of crafts and homely pursuits that made 
their lives more easy and independent. It 
was he who devised the first crude mill, the 
means of giving the people flour and 
bread, he who by a hundred ingenious de- 
vices lightened the burden of their toil. 
But most of all was his practice of medi- 
cine a mercy. ‘lo stricken infancy or old 
age he was alike attentive; to dying Chris- 
tian he bent with ready ear and alleviating 
touch, or as compassionately eased the last 
throes of highwayman, heretic or mur- 
derer. Over the bleak, snowy passes of 
the mountains, heedless of hardship or 
danger, he hurried in answer to the appeal 
of the sick, no matter who they were nor 
where they dwelt. And though often those 
who went before or came after him were 
robbed, he was never molested. The most 
desperate of the “road agents” respected 
him, and suffered him to pass in peace 


1. Joe D. Mousse (to the right), a de- 
scendent of Ignace La Mousse, the Iro- 
quots. 

2. “Blind Michel” and Chief Charlot, 
the deposed great chief of-the Flatheads. 


upon his way. Gently brave, like the good 
oishop in “Les Miserables,” his very 
trustfulness was his safeguard. Perhaps 
as striking an example of his forethought 
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as we can find is. the fact that he trained 
a squaw to give intelligent care to women 
in the throes of childbirth. There is no 
record of the mothers and babes spared 
thus, but there were many, and even the 
letter of the monkish law never stayed his 
helping hand or curbed his humane devo- 
tion. The more ascetic brethren who lived 
in colder spiritual altitudes, looked doubt- 
fully upon Father Ravalli’s impartial 
ministry; the more astute financiers who 
held the keys to the church’s_ coffers, 
frowned upon his unrewarded toil, and 
there comes a whisper through the years 
that there were times when he was an ob- 
ject of charity because he never charged 
for the surcease of suffering his patient 
vigils brought. 

He traveled from one to‘another of the 
Northwestern missions, and even to Santa 
Clara, California, but he is known best 
and loved most as the Apostle of the Selish 
at St. Mary’s. Indeed, looking back 
through the perspective of time at the 
plain little mission crowned as with an au- 


_reole, one figure stands out clearly among 


the pious priests, who, in turn, presided at 
its altar, and this figure is Father Ravalli. 
His grave, marked by a shaft of stone, is 
within the shadow of the church in the 
Valley of the Bitter Root, and it was 
fitting he should lie down to rest where he 
had labored so long and lovingly. A gen- 
eration hence, when the hallowed places 
of the West become shrines about which 
pilgrims shall gather reverently, this 
mountain tomb of the gentle old priest 
will be visited and written of. Meantime, 
he sleeps as sweetly for the solitude and 
those whose lives he made more beautiful 
by his presence think of him at peace as 
they turn their eyes heavenward to the in- 
finite rosary of the stars. 
- In spite of the progress of the beneficent 
work and the fresh blood that had infused 


new strength into the cause, dark days 


were to cast their shadow upon the little 
Mission of St. Mary’s. No power could 
restrain the Selish from the chase, and 
during their absence twice a year, the col- 
ony left behind, consisting only of the 
priest and those too aged or sick to fol- 
low the tribe, were menaced by the Black- 
feet and Bannock Indians. The old feud 
was fanned redhot by the Selish killing 
two Blackfeet warriors who invaded the 


very boundaries of the Mission with hos- 
tile intent. ‘The threats from the Black- 
feet became more terrible. They lurked 
in the thick timber and brush around the 
stockade which enclosed the church, and 
finally, while the tribe was absent on a 
buffalo hunt, a rumor reached the anxious 
watchers that the hostiles would descend 
in a great war party upon the defenseless 
community. And indeed they were roused 
by war whoop and savage yell to see 
swarming around their weak barricade the 
dreaded enemy. Father Ravalli was in 
charge of the Mission at that time, and 
he and his companions prepared them- 
selves for death which seemed inevitable. 
But the Blackfeet, probably seeing that 
only a man stricken with years, two young 
boys and a few aged women and little 
children were all of their hated foe who 
remained at St. Mary’s, retreated to the 
brush. One of the two boys ventured to 
the gate to make sure the Blackfeet were 
gone, and was shot dead. ‘This tragical 
incident and the more awful menace it 
carried with it to those who were left at 
the mercy of the invading tribes, and an- 
other reason we shall now consider, led 
to the temporary abandonment of St. 
Mary’s 

In those early days, the missions being 
the only habitations within many hun- 
dreds of miles, became the refuge and 
abiding place during bitter weather, of 
French-Canadian and mixed breed trap- 
per, who in milder seasons ranged over 
the mountains and plains in pursuit of 
furs. These half-savage men were un- 
doubtedly a picturesque part of the old 
woodland life, and their uncouth figures 
lent animation and color to the quiet 
monotone of the religious communities. 
In the first quarter of the last century, we 
find mention of French-Canadians em- 
ployed by the Missouri Fur Company, 
appearing on New Year’s Eve, clad in 
bison robes, painted like Indians, dancing 
La Anignolee to the music of tinkling 
bells fastened to their dress, for gifts 
of meat and drinks. These trappers were, 
in the day of St. Mary’s mission, a licen- 
tious, roistering band with easy morals, 
consciences long since gone to sleep, who 
did not hesitate to .debauch the Indians, 
and who feared neither man nor devil. 
They went to St. Mary’s as to other 
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shrines, and under pretext of practicing 
their religion, lived on the missionaries’ 
scanty stores and filled the idle hours with 
illicit pastimes. It is said that they be- 
came revengeful because of the coolness 
of their reception by the priests and mali- 
ciously set about to poison the Selish 
against the beloved robes noires. How- 
ever this may be, whether the wayward, 
capricious children strayed or not, it is 
certain that they would not sacrifice the 
buffalo hunt for priest nor promise of 
salvation, so the Mission was dismantled 
and leased; its poor effects packed, and 
the Apostles of the Faith started out again 
to seek refuge in new fields. At Hell’s 
Gate, the inferno of the Blackfeet, they 
parted; Father Ravalli to wend his way 
to the Mission of the Sacred Heart among 
the Coeur d’Alenes; the rest, under the 
escort and protection of Victor, the Lodge 
Pole, Great Chief of the Selish and father 
of Charlot, followed the Coriacan defile 
to the Jocko River, and finally arrived at 
St. Ignatius, the Mission of the Kalis- 
pehlms. 

For a time we leave St. Mary’s in the 
sad oblivion of desertion, while those who 
had tended its altar, poor pilgrims, toiled 
over diverse trails toward different desti- 
nations. 

It is not necessary to follow the vary- 
ing fortunes of the few, small missions 
in the Northwestern wilderness, included 
ther within the vast territory called Ore- 
gon. Each has its pathetic story of pri- 
vation and danger which may be found 
complete and detailed in ecclesiastical 
histories written by priests of the order. 

We shall pass on to the Mission of St. 
Ignatins, whither the party from St. 
Mary’s sought refuge, which, in the course 
of time absorbed some of the lesser insti- 
tutions and became, as we shall see, the 
religions center of several tribes. The 
Mission of St. Ignatius was the same 
fonnded by Father Point on the banks of 
the Pend d’Oreille River among the Kali- 
spehlms in the year 1844. The original 
location proved undesirable, so ten years 
later the Mission was moved to a site 
chosen by the advice of Alexander, Chief 
of the tribe. A wonderful revelation it 
must have heen when the Indian guide, 
‘eading the priests through a pass in the 
mountains, the secret of his _ people, 


showed them the vast sea of flowing green 
—the valley of the Sin-yal-min, barred to 
the East by the range of the same name. 
There ever-changing shades of violet and 
lights of gold altered the mien of these 
mountains whose jagged peaks showed 
white with snow, from whose deep bosoms 
burst a water fall plunging from mighty 
altitudes into the emerald bow! of the val- 
ley. This was veritably a kingdom in 
itself, and no white man had trodden the 
thick embroidery of wild flowers and 
grass. It had been a gathering place for 
many tribes. Within its luxuriantly fruit- 
ful limits were berries and roots in plenty 
and game abounded in the neighboring 
hills. 

In the very palm of Sin-yal-min the 
new Mission of St. Ignatius was builded. 
There could scarcely have been a more 
ideal spot for church and school, forming 
the nucleus of an agricultural community. 
There gathered parties of the upper and 
lower Kalisphelms, upper Kootenais, Flat 
Bowes, Pend d’Oreilles and Selish, to pitch 
their tepees in the shadow of the Mission 
Cross. Many of these Indians made for 
themselves little farms where they labored 
and lived. Entire families of Selish 
moved from the Bitter Root Valley to be 
near the robes noires, whom they loved. 
St. Ignatius possessed an advantage that 
bound the Indians to it by more perma- 
nent ties, and that was its schools. Four 
pioneer Sisters traveling into the Rocky 
Mountain region under the guidance of 
two priests and two laymen, from their 
home mission in Montreal, founded at St. 
Ignatius the first girls’ school among the 
Indians of the territory. Not long there- 
after the priests established a _ similar 
school for boys, where they were taught 
not only the French and English lan- 
guages and the rudiments of a simple edu- 
cation, but also such handicrafts as 
seemed most necessary to the development 
of industry. In saddle making particular- 
ly, the boys excelled, and wonderful speci- 
mens of leather work have gone forth from 
the Mission shops. Thus, largely through 
its practical industry, St.. Ignatius grew 
into a large institution. Building after 
building was added to the group, until a 
beautiful village sprang up, half hidden 
among clumps of trees and generous vines. 
On the outskirts of this community, rows 
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of tiny, low, thatch-roofed log cabins were 
built by the Indians to shelter them when 
they assembled to celebrate such feasts as 
Christmas, Good Friday and that of St. 
Ignatius, their patron saint. 

The Fates favored St. Ignatius. In the 
year of its removal, the Hell’s Gate treaty 
was signed, wherein the bounds of the 
present reservation were fixed, making the 
new mission the center of that rich do- 
minion. The treaty of the Hell Gate, par- 
ticipated in by the Selish, the Pend d’Ore- 
illes and some Kootenais, was the same, it 
may be remembered, wherein Victor, the 
father of Charlot, insisted upon retaining 
of the Bitter Root Valley for himself and 
his people, unless the President after hav- 
ing the country surveyed should deem it 
best for them to go to the Jocko. Strangely 
enough, the failure of the Government 
years later to preserve that article of the 
treaty, thus depriving the Selish of their 
ancestral home and driving them forth to 
share in common with the allied tribes the 
Jocko reservation, was at once an impetus 
to the fortunes of St. Ignatius and a mor- 


‘tal blow to St. Mary’s. 


That pioneer shrine, abandoned on ac- 
count of the depredations of the Black- 
feet, remained dark and silent for sixteen 
years. The Selish mourned the loss of 
their friends and teachers, the robes nai- 
res. In spite of the absence of the church’s 
influence, save such intermittent inspira- 
tion as the occasional visit of a priest, the 
Selish prayed and waited. And surely, 
pocr, impulsive children that they were, 
if they had been misled by tale-bearing, 
mixed breed trappers, their digression was 
dearly expiated. During those 16 years 
they remained faithful to the cause which 
four delegations of their number had 
braved danger, privation and death to win. 

When St. Mary’s opened her doors in 
1869, it was upon a period of transition. 


If the placid image of Our Lady, looking: 


through half-closed eye-lids, could have 
seen and understood the metamorphosis, 
what a shock- would have smitten her 
sainted soul! ‘The painted, war-bent 
Blackfeet were gone far back into their 
fastnesses, but here and there, thick and 
fast, came the white settler, peaceful, cold, 
inevitable, overwhelming, bringing ruin 
to the old life and its people—the begin- 
ning of the end. And that calm, just 


Mother of Mankind would have seen the 
timid shadow-shapes of the Selish melt- 
ing into the gathering twilight, at once 
welcoming the stranger to the land and 
relinquishing it to him, retiring step by 
step before the great white inundation. It 
is useless to prolong the story. The cli- 
max had come, and come it did, swiftly, 
cruelly, with a dark hint of treachery 
that we, of the superior race, are too will- 
ing to excuse and condone. By the Gar- 
field Treaty, which by a curious anomaly 
never very lucidly explained, bears the 
sign of Charlot, son of Victor, hereditary 
chief of the Selish, that he, a man in his 
sane senses swears he never signed, the 
tribe renounced all claim to the land of 
their fathers and consented to _ betake 
themselves to the Jocko reservation. Dur- 
ing the twenty-two years of the existence 
of St. Mary’s as an Indian mission, after 
its second opening, the fathers, among 
them Father Ravalli, watched over and 
tended their decreasing charge. The num- 
bers of the red hosts dwindled ; the falling 
off of the people thro’ new and unnatural 
conditions thinned their ranks, but surer 
still was the admixture of the white strain 
so corrupting in most cases to the unfor- 
tunate in whom the two race strains com- 
mingle. But in spite of the Garfield treaty, 
notwithstanding the exodus of the main 
body of the Selish, St. Mary’s, faithful to 
the end, drew to her little ‘altar the last, 
failing remnant of the tribe—the splen- 
didly defiant Charlot and his band. At 
last, in 1891, they accepted the inevitable 
and rode away to the land of their exile 
—resigning to the conquering race their 
bleod right to the Bitter Root. This was 
the death of St. Mary’s. It remained 


standing, a church of the whites, but an 


Indian mission no more. In looking back 
through the years, their mercies and their 
cruelties, it is a sorrowfully sweet thing 
to remember that Father Ravalli, guar- 
dian spirit of the Selish, lay down to rest 
before the ultimate change, the final ex- 
pulsion, while the first light of the wilder- 
ness from the altar of St. Mary’s, still 
shone, however faintly, to show the way. 

The sequel of St. Ignatius is, happily, 
less pathetic in its unfolding. The life 
that ebbed from St. Mary’s flowed amply 
into the newer mission’s growing strength, 
an’ to-day it stands, substantial and pros- 
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perous in the valley of Sin-yal-min. 
Though the same tragedy has just been 
enacted—the expulsion, less summary, 
leaving to the individual Indian his gar- 
den patch—St. [gnatius remains a beacon 
to the duskv hosts, poor, frightened child- 
ren who cling to this last hope, promising 
as it does a happiness born of suffering, 
an ultimate reward which not even the 
white man can take away. A handsome 
new church frescoed by an Italian brother, 
does service instead of the old chapel, ven- 
erable with age that hides behind the shel- 
tering trees. In front of the modern 
church stands the great wooden cross, 
erected by the early fathers, which the In- 
dians kneel to kiss before they go to mass. 
And to the right, covered with wild grass, 
and that neglect of which such vagrant 
growths are the emblem, is the old ceme- 
tery where so many weary pilgrims who 
traveled long and painfully over difficult 
trails, have sought peace past the power 
of dreams to disturb. 

Here, as we have seen, upon feast days, 
the Indians come, the scattered bands 
gathering from mountain and valley, clad 
in gala attire. Their ranks are thinning 
fasi. The once populous nation of the 
Selish is shrunk to between three and four 
hundred souls, still the little village often 
hoids a thousand Indians, all told, from 
the different neighboring tribes. And 
sometimes bands from far away, distin- 
guished by diversified language, curious 
basketry and articles of handicraft, come 
as spectaiors to the feasts. 

Until a few years ago these religious 
festivals were preceded by solemn rites of 
explation. A kind of open air court was 
held, the chiefs sitting in judgment upon 
all offenders and acting in the capacity 
of judges. The whole tribe assembled to 
watch with impassive gravity. the austere 
. spectacle of an accusation, sentence and 
chastisement of those who had broken the 
law. All malefactors were either brought 
before the chiefs, or spurred by conscience, 
they came forward voluntarily, confessed 
their guilt and prayed to be expurgated of 
sin through the sting of the lash. When 


the accusations and confessions were fin- 
ished, the multitude dropped upon their 
xnees and prayed. Then those arraigned 
were examined, and such of them as the 
chiefs decreed guilty were sentenced and 
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immediately suffered the penalty. A blan- 
ket was spread upon the earth, and the 
offender lay on this, his back exposed to 
the rawhide lash which marked in welt- 
raising strokes the degree of his trans- 
gression. Even while he smarted, never 
wincing under this ordeal, the spectators 
at the bidding of the chiefs prayed once 
again for the culprit’s reformation and 
forgiveness. Such was the practice of the 
Selish handed down from the _ earliest 
days. The time and place of the chastise- 
ment were regulated in these later years 
by the Catholic festivals, but public pun- 
ishment with the lash was a custom of the 
tribe before the missionaries penetrated 
the West. The confession, the judgment 
and the whipping they believed to be a 
complete expiation; having suffered, the 
sin-soiled were made clean, and thus puri- 
fied, they met and mingled with the best 
of their brethren on equal terms, without 
further reproach. This was a simple and 
summary form of justice, suited to the 
people whom it controlled—was, in fact, 
the natural outgrowth of their moral and 
ethical code—and it is a pity that the 
ancient law, together with much besides 
that was desirable in the pristine life of 
the Indian, has been stamped out beneath 
the master’s iron heel. Instead of help- 
ing the Indian, we are merely killing him, 
kindly, perhaps, with comforts, colleges 
and sacraments, but none the less surely 
striking at his life. 

And though they are still amongst us, 
picturesque figures which we value chiefly 
as relics of a gaily-colored past, the In- 
dians are the mystery of our continent. 
They speak to us, they smile at us, they 
sit within our churches and use our 
tongue, but for all that they remain for- 
ever strangers. What pagan beliefs vibrat- 
ing through the chain of unrecorded an- 
cestry ; what hates, loves, aspirations and 
bitter griefs separate from our compre- 
hension as the poles, thrill out of the dark- 
ness of yesterday and die unspoken, un- 
formed, beneath those calm, bronze brows? 
They are a problem to be studied, never 
solved, a riddle one with the Sphinx, the 
Cliff Dwellers and the Aztec ruins. For, 
after all is said, what do even the good 
Fathers, with candle, crucifix and creed, 
know of their primal souls, of the un- 
sounded depths of their hearts? 
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THE PASSING WEST 


BY F. H. BARROW 


WENTY, thirty, fifty years 
hence—when Western plains 
are dotted with lusty towns, and 
the present public domain is cut 

up into productive farms by irrigation or 
the new cult, dry farming, and little 
bunches of high-grade cattle and sheep 
graze in the fastnesses where now the 
sportsman successfully seeks the bear and 
the bobcat—it is not improbable to sup- 
pose that the circus of that day will keep 
alive the spectacular features of the Wild 
West, even as it now educates the masses 
with representations of the Roman chariot 
race and the glittering pageantry of the 
.earlier inhabitants of earth. The recep- 
tion that Buffalo Bill and his aggregation 
of Rough Riders now receive is sufficient 
assurance that the exciting features of his 
show will continue to be reproduced long 
after that debonnair and much-adventured 
friend of kings and cowboys will be chas- 
ing bison on the happy Hunting Grounds. 
The Wild West is passing—is passed, one 
would say unless he has seen it in its last 
retreat, where once each year it carries old- 
timer and tenderfoot alike back to the 
reckless, daredevil times of the old days. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, the famous old 
frontier cattle town from which the arrow- 
scarred Deadwood stage started for many 
a year on its perilous trip through a hos- 
tile country—the scene of many a cowboy 
orgy, and where some of the most excit- 


ing adventures in the lives of Wild Bill, 


Tom Hornx and Jeff Carr took place—is 
naturally the scene where the old life is 
to be found, if anywhere. Cheyenne is 
now a peaceful and progressive commu- 
nity, but once each year she surrenders to 
the plainsman who, sunburned and dusty, 
comes in with his crimson paint-pot and 
decorates the capital of Wyoming with a 
panorama of the West as it was. And the 
strange fact is, that although frontier 
days, as they are called, are presented in 


the heart of the West, and have been for 
a decade the delight of Westerners both 
as spectators and participants, the balance 
of the country contents itself with the 
tent shows that are as little representative 
of the “real thing”—as the vain Cheyen- 
nites term it—as the thunders of the old 
Roman coliseum are to be compared with 
the twice-a-day victories of the rattling 
chariots of Sells or Ringling. 

Every year in the latter part of August 
one may see a sudden awakening in the 
picturesque Wyoming city. Expert riders 
from the Great Southwest to the British 
possessions, lasso wizards from Mexico and 
the Hawaiian islands—cowboys and cow- 
girls—come to pit themselves against. the 
Western plainsmen who have a record or 
reputation to make or defend. The contests 
there are for blood as well as for golden 
purses and world’s championships, and the 
big out-of-door arena built by the muni- 
cipality more than a mile above the sea, 
carpeted with a covering of native sod, 
canopied with the blue of a Wyoming sum- 
mer sky and surrounded by the blue-and- 
white peaks of the Rockies, is the scene 
of many a hot battle for supremacy in 
feats of skill once necessary in the most 
hazardous of callings, now developed into 
@ science and a sport that has no equal 
or parallel. ‘There are few competitions 
where the pretender is so quickly found 
out and real merit rewarded. No excuses 
are offered or accepted; no perplexing or 
vaguely-phrased rules; no fake decisions ; 
no appeal. Here as nowhere else one may 
see a vivid portrayal of the vanishing 
West as it was in its most picturesque 
days of long ago. 

The would-be champion for roping hon- 
ors is set to try his skill against a fast 
and strong steer he has never seen before, 
and which is as anxious to escape the noose 
as he is determined it shall not. The man 
who thinks he can ride draws a number; 


“Go!” The blind has just been removed and the horse is crouched for his first 
leap. 


A “sunfisher” in action. 
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he must ride a horse similarly numbered— 
if he can. And when it is remembered 
that “outlaw” horses for miles around are 
drawn upon, each distinguished for some 
peculiar trick of equine deviltry, the task 
is no easy one. Further, the judges—all 
old-time riders themselves—are not re- 
quired to make a decision until they are 
satisfied, and the contestants may be re- 
quired to ride and ride again until no 
dovbt remains. It was this rule that 
caused the downfall of Thad Sowder, one 
of the most agile, courageous men that 
ever rode. Sowder had previously won 
the world’s championship, and _ was 
promptly taken by Colonel Cody for a 
trip through Europe, where he won more 
laurels and much fame. Returning to 
Cheyenne, Sowder entered the lists to 
ride again, this time with a world reputa- 
tion behind him, and the general expecta- 
tion was that he would be an easy victor. 
But much praise had probably made Sow- 
der over-confident, and after a short but 
brilliant ride he dismounted and bowed, 


- expecting to hear the same old applause. 


But instead, he was jeered unmercifully, 
and cries of “Ride him!” came from every 
corner of the field—the rule being that a 
rider must stay with his horse until the 
animal will no longer buck. But before 
he could remount, the judges had waived 
him aside, and the great Sowder went back 
to a seat on the corral fence and watched 
an unknown youngster carry off the day’s 
honors. 

But you do not need to wait until you 
are seated in the arena to see the old 
West. The streets are filled with riders 
with their ungainly “chaps” flopping on 
either side of their quick-eyed, nervous 
ponies; you will be awakened from early- 
morning slumbers by the thunder of a 
hundred hoofs as a bunch of “punchers” 
with their string of extra horses enter the 
city from an early round-up to see the 
fun. The warpath has been grass-grown 
for many years, and the red men on the 
reservation within easy distance of Chey- 
énne are prosperous; they gladly accept 
the invitation to join in the frontier fun. 
With their beaded and fringed pappooses 
and squaws and a bunch of ponies to enter 
in the Indian races, the picturesque red 
men come early and stay late. To those 
whe attend the show from the East, the 


Indians are a never-ending source of in- 
terest. 

The high and dry air, with the limitless 
acres of Uncle Sam’s own land for 
maneuver grounds, its location on a trans- 
continental line of railroad, have made 
Fort Russell, just outside the city, one 
of the brigade posts of the West. A full 
complement of the various arms of the 
service are always stationed there; many 
of them are veterans from the Philippine 
or Cuban service, and they enter into the 
festival with gusto. Various drills, sham 
battles and interesting maneuvres are 
made daily features of the program. All 
these form necessary parts of the great 
frontier parade—utterly unlike any other 
parade one ever witnessed—for all of the 
characters that entered into the old life 
of the West here pass before you in decor- 
ous procession. 

First comes one of -the finest bands in 
the United States—the Ninth Cavalry— 
every man mounted on a big, steady gray 
horse, while the burst of martial music 
is calculated to start every drop of Ameri- 
can blood in your veins with a flush of 
enthusiasm. The cowboys follow—wiry, 
unpretentious, easy—with flaming shirt 
and gaudy handkerchief to mark their 
recognition of the pageant. Girls riding 
astride accompany many of them, adding 
color and freshness to the scene. The In- 
dians ride well, and many of them appear 
in the parade mounted. Whether afoot or 
horseback, however, they are dressed for 
the occasion, and their glory is the glory 
of Solomon. ‘Then comes the old stage- 
coach with its six mules, looking as 
though they had left Deadwood only the 
dav before, driven by a typical Alkali Ike 
who has not forgotten his old tricks— 
although he may have been conducting a 
prosaic livery stable for a decade. 

The road from Fort Russell is dusty in 
August, and when the cavalry and artil- 
lery arrive to take their places in the pro- 
cession. it does not require a great stretch 
of imagination to fancy them in from one 
of their gruelling rides after renegade 
Utes or Sioux, and the creations of Rem- 
ington and Schreyvogel appear before 
you. There is a skurrying of the crowd, 
and two or three. active riders skillfully 
herd through the long line of spectators 
the wild horses that are likely to make 


A quintette of cowgirls enjoying Frontier. 


Sam Scoville, ex-champion- rider, defending his title at Frontier. 
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many a rider bite the dust in the after- 
noon. 

Frontier sports at the arena do not be- 
gin until after noon. The show lasts three 
or four days, and the big events are the 
steer roping and rough riding for the 
championship of the world, and the wild 
horse race. 

Steer roping under the old Wyoming 


code differed from that of Texas and the 


South. In the latter the roper follows 
the steer ont of the corral, the throw be- 
ing made almost immediately, and the 
time taken in tying, which is marvel- 
ously quick. The old Wyoming code 
compelled the roper to give the steer a 
good start of at least fifty yards and to 
await a signal before beginning his pur- 
suit. The roper’s task is to catch, throw 
and tie the steer—a sport more uncertain 
and exciting than under the Southern 
rules on account of the varying speed, 
strength and agility of the steer and the 
hazard of broken ropes, faulty catches and 
poor throws. Last year two men were in- 


_jured in this sport—one being hurled 


twenty yards away when an unusually 
heavy steer succeeded in throwing both 
horse and rider. It has about been decided 
to do away with this form of roping at 
Frontier this year—using the head-and- 
tail team practice instead—and should this 
be done, one of the most picturesque and 
vivid early frontier scenes will have passed 
into history as far as the West is con- 
cerned. 

The wild horse race is probably the most 
exciting of all Frontier sports. A dozen 
bronchos, none of which have ever before 
been saddled, are brought. upon the track 
and hackamored. The animals are 
bunched in a comparatively small space 
before the grandstand, and at the starter’s 
signal, each rider with one helper must 
saddle, mount and ride once around the 
half-mile track—the first man to make 
the circuit taking the money. The con- 
fusion can be imagined; some of the 
horses are impossible to be saddled within 
reasonable time; others are docile enough 
until they are saddled and mounted, and 
then frantically seek to unhorse their rid- 


ers; still others cannot be made to budge 
when mounted, or insist on going the 
wrong way. ‘The winner generally de- 
serves his victory, and his triumph is one 


of the jubilations of the day. 


The bucking contest is upon more ex- 
perienced horses—outlaws, indeed, that 
men have tried to tame and failed ; horses 
that have learned every trick of equine 
wickedness and deviltry that their own in- 
stincts or ignorant handling can prompt, 
or their strong limbs, sound wind and 
Wyoming breeding can execute. It is 
small wonder that the outlaw horse that 
can give a good account of himself at 
Frontier time makes a name that endures 
for years, and is a coveted mount for the 
Frontier rider aspiring to honors. Prob- 
ably the most famous of this class was 
“Old Steamboat,” finally conquered by 
Dick Stanley of Portland two years ago. 
While in previous years “Old Steamboat” 
had been ridden a number of times, no 
rider had dared “scratch” him with the 
spur. It was not thought possible for 
any rider to do this and retain his seat, 
but Stanley repeatedly raked the big black 
with his spur, and completely subdued the 
horse before ten thousand excited, cheer- 
ing spectators. 

There. are few pauses in the program, 
and Indian races, cowpony races, stake 
races, squaw races and many other old 
Western games and contests with new an 
Western variations fill up the gaps. The 
program lasts until the long shadows be- 
gin to creep over the wide plateau, and 
twinkling lights beckon the visitors to 
the city, where the carnival spirit reigns 
supreme until the stars fade under the 
approach of another day. 

Thus does the West as it was fight 
against annihilation at the hands of the 
inexorable progress of empire. The old 
Western hospitality is there, however, 
and the stranger who wishes to see for 
himself will find that this peculiarly West- 
ern trait is not put on for the occasion, 
but is unchanging in its warmth and sin- 
cerity—one old-time Western characteris- 
tic of which Cheyenne always hopes to 
boast. 


THE REDEMPTION OF MICHAEL O’FLYNN 


BY FRANCES CHARLES 


AGGIE HAD NEVER been so 
happy before. Even her mem- 
ories of Ireland—and Ireland’s 
memories are dear to her emi- 

grants’ hearts—were not as rose-colored as 
these halcyon days. After living forty 
years in California, Maggie seemed to 
have found its most wonderful region. She 
breathed better than she had for those 
forty years; the air from the great azure 
lake freshened her blood with subconscious 
hope; the down trodden look was lifted 
by deft fingered vassals of Nature from her 
still comely face over which a more youth- 
ful color spread sweetly. No guest of the 
lively little caravansary was half so light- 
hearted as this humble Irish woman. Yet 
Maggie was not leading an idle life as 
white-handed ladies might judge it. In 
fact, hers would have been a hard lot if 
the philosophy of these words had not ex- 
plained her willingness to rise early, to 
toil bravely and to retire late-——“There is 
work that is work, and there is play that is 
play; and there is play that is work and 
there is work that is play; and in only 
one of these lies happiness.” So that was 
the solution of Maggie’s contented frame 
of mind. She still worked, but in the work 
she had at last reached her emancipation. 

She had come to the great lake in an- 
swer to an advertisement which had ap- 
peared in one of the Sunday dailies, which 
she had spelled out in the patient and 
laborious manner of illiterate persons be- 
fore the great idea broke in her dulled 
brain, sweeping through her, stirring the 
submissive blood from her heart. She had 
waited for a great many years for peace 
and for the dreams of her youth to become 
real to her as they became real to other 
women, but her lot had been one of hard, 
every-day toil, the toil that leads a great 
many Irish women from house to house, 
sweeping, washing, doing “‘general clean- 
ing,” so that they themselves may earn 


enough to support their families. Yet un- 
til she read that advertisement, Maggie 
had not sought a change. Indeed, she 
had only half realized her unhappiness, 
the unhappiness of a neglected, broken- 
spirited wife. 

The advertisement was an insidious one, 
capable of filling the most down-trodden 
worm with rebellion. There was a little 
slice of the California side of the Tahoe 
shore worked alluringly into a very small 
picture, and underneath it these words: 

“Fine hotel opportunity for energetic 
man and wife. Must be both handy and 
intelligent. Certain privileges given to 
the right parties. Apply City Office, 
Stow’s Rest.” 

Coincidentally, in another part of the 
same paper there was an article on hotel 
life, and Maggie read that also, sitting in 
her small, close-smelling kitchen in which 
the ghosts of boiled dinners lingered per- 
sistently. Maggie read of fresh air and 
sunshine, of the country and pine woods 
and peace. She even read a pregnant par- 
agraph concerning the very place which 
had advertised for the handy couple. It 
was in that profuse language which the 
writer doubtless called trolling for guests, 
yet Maggie was no judge of its literary 
merit. She had a sore heart, and really, 
owing to the partner of her bosom, rather 
a sore body, as Saturday evening was often 
a trifle violent in Maggie’s home; and 80 
it is not strange that these flowery words 
haunted her even at mass, when one golden 
summer in the country crept before her 
picture of a far away Heaven which the 
priest always suggested as an escape. 

“This charming little hotel,” the article 
ran, “is best described in real scriptural 
language—‘there the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary be at rest.’ Situ- 
ated on the California shore of this beau- 
tiful lake, it offers an ideal resort for sum- 
mer wanderers. As the owner facetiously 
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remarks—he tries to do all his reputation 
ascribes to him, that is, to give his many 
guests all attainable comfort with the scene 
shifting done on its surroundings, not on 
the idea of real home life. Mr. Stow 
further claims that all his “stage manager” 
had to do is to work up exterior embellish- 
ment, force a -little lake storm when the 
sunshine grows oppressive, and give the 
young people as much moonlight as he 
can.” 

Having once conceived her emancipation 
absolute failure never entered into Mag- 
gie’s calculations. When her husband had 
ceased to support her early in their mar- 
ried life, she had valiantly set about to 
earn the living for both. When he showed 
a disposition to drink all her hard-earned 
savings, she took a piece of some law, that 
of self-preservation, into her own hands, 
and made faithful payments on a little 
home, and Maggie employed the same 
spirit in her pursuit of this coveted place. 
She applied personally at the city office be- 
cause of one of those sufficient reasons 
which distinguish the elegy of Mrs. Blaize, 


’ and so when she appeared before the owner 


himself, who was there expressly to pass 
on the proper couple, he read her as if 
she were a book. The hands, hid at times 
under her black cashmere shawl were 
clean and knotted; her neat little bonnet 
surmounted prematurely white hair, her 
attitude was alert, yet patient. She was 
not afraid of work, and she was still equal 
to it. Her patience was respectful, too, 
the attitude of a good servant. 

“T have come for the place,” she began. 

The manager gave a genial laugh, which 
aroused the undying twinkle in her blue 
Irish eyes. 

“I’m afraid escaping you will be hard 
work,” he replied. “I had better state 
frankly just what the hotel needs. We 
have had a great deal of bother over a 
dish-washer dropping out here, a cook fall- 
ing sick there, some of the waitresses go- 
ing back on us just when there’s an un- 
usually heavy crowd to handle, and there’s 
help needed outside, too. Screws will be- 
come loose, and we ne2d a good handy man 
near, one with young enough eyes to see 
when a nail needs pounding, yet not young 
enough to elope with the head waitress, as 
our best man did last year. In other 
words, Mrs. os 


“Casey,” supplied Maggie, after a slight 
pause. 

“Casey,” repeated Mr. Stow. “I am 
looking for that old-fashioned marriage 
tie which will induce some clever couple 
to help us through a successful season.” 

Maggie’s answer was also honest, but a 
casuist might have found a grain of diplo- 
macy in it. She made very cogent his rea- 
sons for employing her. She did not talk 
as if she needed the place so much as he 
needed just herself in it. Her accom- 
plishments were humble ones, and she enu- 
merated them justly. She did not know 
anything that she could not do outside the 
hotel book-keeping, and she supposed they 
would need a fancier young lady to do that. 
She was not afraid to joke slyly with him, 
as if the Irish in her had to come out, and 
he liked it, taking Maggie altogether. He 
had been dealing with evasive and ineffec- 
tual applicants all day, and this smart lit- 
tle Irish woman, with a Millet tragedy in 
her shoulders was an agreeable change. 
And then, after she told him all she could 
do, and how well she looked in a white 
apron if one of the waitresses fell sud- 
denly ill, and yet how, an hour later, she 
could wash any amount of dishes (a gin- 
gham apron on this time); and just as 
Mr. Stow was trusting that Mr. Casey 
would bristle with the same convincing 
capability, Mrs. Casey told him that she 
and she only was the handy man and wife. 
There was no Mr. Casey, as she had left 
him that very day, but the manager was 
not to hold that against her. She had 
supported Casey for years and _ years, 
stood a great deal from him, but now she 
could stand no more. Yet she was not 
unjust to Casey’s ability, but told him 
how well Casey could drive one kind of 
nail, that in a woman’s coffin, though end- 
ing dramatically : 

“If the manager wanted Casey’s kind 
he was welcome to it, but if he wanted 
one person that had been a complete handy 
couple for forty years, he could have her 
for half the salary,” and Mrs. Stow al- 
ways said that her husband was as tickled 
over Maggie Casey as ever a woman was 
over a good buy at a bargain counter, and 
he never tired of telling his friends about 
her. 

She started for Stow’s Rest that after-. 
noon, being hours too early to begin with, 
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and then when starting time actually came 
being nervous and not quite ready, and 
so Maggie’s journey might have proven a 
confusine experiment had not a young 
working man on Oakland Pier taken her 
under his good-natured wing (which was 
covered with blue cloth and was rather 
oily) later transferring her into the 
proper coach with a cheery: 

“Here you are, old woman!” 

And this was how Maggie Casey be- 
came handy couple of Stow’s Rest. 

* * * * 


Mr. Michael O’Flynn of San Francisco 
stood in the ticket office of the railroad 
company awaiting his turn. He desired 
to go on a summer. outing, and as he 
looked around he became more and more 
confused as to his destination because of 
the many pictures surrounding him. 

Mr. O’Flynn was a plain man who for 
many years had had no opportunity to 
leave San Francisco, and so his summer 
outing meant a great deal to him. More- 
over, Mr. O’F lynn was a plain man, as 
has been stated, and the pictures appealed 
to him as they were much simpler to un- 
derstand than print. His skill as a reader 
was like honest Joe Gargery’s, most pro- 
nounced when he ran across those letters 
contained in his own name. Still he 
paused at last before a panorama of Lake 
Tahoe, and putting on his glasses, read 
these words carefully: 

*‘Best of hotel accommodations, excel- 
lent fishing, boating, mountain climbing, 
and other out-of-door recreations.” 

If any persons had been watching Mr. 
O’Flynn—and one was—he might have 
seen that he had spelled out the other at- 
tractions fairly well, but the word “re- 
creations” (probably by containing het- 
erogeneous vowels and odd consonants) 
caught the old [rishman’s lips. And so 
it was just then that Mr. Friendly Mal- 
colm. as his admirers interpreted F. Mal- 
colm, spoke to him. We take a special 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Malcolm, be- 
cause, although he had a round red face 
and anything but a mysterious appear- 
ance, he was undoubtedly a good genie, 
an agent of fate in this story, and certain 
happenings could not have occurred with- 
out him. 

So when Mr. Friendly Malcolm saw Mr. 
0’Flynn spelling out “recreations,” his 


kind heart took to the situation at once. 
“He is an old chap,” thought this kindly, 
cordial gentleman, “who has been making 
a lot of money for years and years, and 
fallen just this one summer into a little 
sense. A right good-looking fellow, too, 
and those new clothes look pathetic. 

“T think I will read the advertisement 
out to him to help the good work of en- 
joyment along.” 

This he did in the most diplomatic man- 
ner, standing alongside of Mr. Flynn and 
reading the inscription slowly aloud, as if 
he himself were deliberating, and yet per- 
forming this act in a hearty manner best 
explained by his own desire “to help any 
good work of enjoyment along.” 

Then lest Mr. O’Flynn suspect him of 
any but the most self-centered intentions, 
he turned abruptly and asked as naturally 
as if an elderly Irishman were always 
placed for accommodation at his right 
hand : 

“What do you think of those attractions 
to entertain four girls and all their city 
chums for the summer?” and Mr. 
O’Flynn answered that they sounded 
“purty foine expecially to an ould man 
what should by rights own four daughters 
so he could take his enjoyment through 
them.” 

At this Mr. Malcolm laughed, as if the 
remark pleased him, which it did, because 
he was really fond of the four daughters 
and liked them justified at every turn. He 
confessed to Mr. O’F lynn that they really 
gave him a great deal of vicarious exer- 
cise, and from this, one remark led on to 
another until at the end of half an hour 
Mr. O’Flynn had been adopted by his 
good genie, and they were sitting to- 
gether on a bench in the ticket office, talk- 
ing over the virtues of Stow’s Rest, and 
Mr. O’F lynn was gradually absorbing the 
reasons for taking his summer outing at 
the wonderful lake. 

“T never take them any other place but 
to the lake,” concluded Mr. Malcolm, “be- 
cause we live on the seashore for one 
thing, and we want a change when we 
take our summer’s vacation. Yet the 
girls like water, too, and so here is a place 
we get just about all the going attractions, 
and as for scenery, Mr. O’Flynn? Yes, 
Mr. O’F lynn, [’'m not much of a literary 
man, but I never take a spin to the lake, 
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but I wish Sir Walter Scott were with 
me. How’s that for sentiment, now? Por- 
tia—she’s number two, literary one of our 
family, is proud as can be of that remark, 
and tells me it is next door to being a 
poet! While Evelyn, number four, has 
a pretty good reason of her own for spend- 
ing every summer at Lake Tahoe—Evelyn 
is our optimist. ‘Dad,’ says she, ‘even if 
a person should drown on her summer 
vacation, and people will do those foolish 
things—I’d rather be a Tahoe mermaid 
than one in some ignominious little 
cr 99 

Now, Mr. O’Flynn appreciated this 
friendliness because he was a plain, heavy 
man who had spent years dreaming of 
great people, but face to face was not yet 
free with them; and so in his turn he 
opened out to Mr. Malcolm in such a con- 
fiding way that that gentleman was able 
-to say to his daughters that evening “Get 
the suit cases all packed and your hearts 
all in a susceptible condition, because we 
start for the Lake to-morrow. If you 
hadn’t insisted on being four girls, your 
‘old dad could do more for you; take you 
to one of the swell resorts, let you look 
pretty, and concentrate all those summer 
shirt waists into one or two swagger 
gowns.” 

“Oh, we’d rather be four girls!” they 
interrupted gaily, joining hands into a 
wild ring around him. 

“So I see,” he cried, ending in his big- 
hearted way, “and I’d rather go on buying 
the four sets of shirt waists.” And then 
he told them about Stow’s Rest, how he 
couldn’t afford one of the big resorts this 
year, but how they could go there for less 
money with all the joys of the lake thrown 
in. He had met Stow that very day, he 
said, and Stow had spoken enthusiastically 
of the successful season his resort was 
having. ‘Things were buzzing, Mr. Mal- 


colm had been told, and it was one of the. 


smoothest run little resorts on the lake, 
although he lay half the jollity to a 
“handy couple” Stow had engaged at the 
beginning of the season. 

At that the four Malcolm girls clapped 
their hands over the story of Maggie 
Casey’s proving her efficiency for the dou- 
ble position of man and wife. Eunice, 
who was number three and the sentimen- 
tal one, said she thought it all “very sad 
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and very beautiful, and she hoped (with 
Mr. Longfellow) that affection never was 
wasted, and that Mr. Casey would turn 
out all right.” 

And as her sisters, who had absolutely 
failed to find Maggie’s love story, were 
still laughing at her, Mr. Malcolm paused 
at the doorway recalling Michael O’F lynn. 

“And girls, [ want you to be good to 
him,” he ended in his kind way, after tell- 
ing them about Mr. O’Flynn’s new 
clothes and his spelling “recreations” so 
many times, and his general social hesi- 
tancy. “‘We have lots to be happy for, 
and here is this lonely old man, one of the 
richest men of San Francisco—head of 
O’Flynn’s Pottery Company—able at last 
to take a vacation, and without wife or 
child to share it with him!” 

The four girls who tried to make up 
for that sweet companion—a wife—to 
Friendly Malcolm, promised at this point 
that they would look after Mr. O’Flynn 
from the moment they met him the next 
evening in the Pullman car, and they 
would see he had a good time. 

“Because if we are so very good and he 
is so very rich,” Edith, who was number 
one and their worldly member, demurely 
added: ‘He may smuggle us those extra 
coach and launch rides that you never 
ean afford, Dad.” Whereupon Friendly 
Malcolm cried: “Tut, tut!” leaving them 
to their busy packing. 

With Fate smiling cheerfully like this, 
it is easy to believe that Mr. O’Flynn did 
not take his summer vacation as Maggie 
Casey had taken hers, with closed eyes 
and folded hands, as if it were a journey 
to Heaven. He went as the conqueror 
goes, to quote Mrs. Hemans—sure of 
something pleasant, metaphorical banners, 
along the way. The porter was obsequious 
—all his fellow travelers pleasant, and 
whenever it was possible, a sweet Mal- 
colm girl called out some pleasant little 
nothing to him. Every one heard he was 
the rich merchant O’Flynn, and he ap- 
peared to them like a man from a story, a 
Silas Lapham or a Jathro Bass, whose 
idiosyncrasies are forgotten because he is 
so great. 

“He’s just a dear,” said the four Mal- 
colm girls together as they hung over 
Friendly Malcolm before parting for the 
night, and Friendly Malcolm replied, pat- - 


.* 
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ting two girls at a time to make the best 
of two hands and four daughters: 

“We must give him a good time. See 
to it, girls.” 

Here, giggling a great deal as girls will 
during bedtime preparations, especially on 
a Pullman car, the Malcolm girls went 
to sleep and dreamed of the old Irishman 
who, as Friendly said, was “like that 


Scotch swaggerer who had never been to, 


court, but who had dreamed once a week 
of going there.” 

By the next morning the entire sleeper 
had in a manner adopted Mr. O’F lynn 
After solving the problem of dressing, he 
was reunited to his friends just as the 
long train swept through the last of the 
snow sheds; and when they arrived at 
Truckee, Evelyn took him for a_ brisk 
walk to try to find out just why the rail- 
road folder called it a lovely town; and 
they might be still walking if Friendly 
Malcolm had not overtaken them. Mal- 
com was thinking of Sir Walter Scott, 
but as every one else was too. jolly to lis- 
ten to him, he took Mr. O’Flynn for an 
audience, and told Evelyn to run off and 
buy some souvenir postals if she had noth- 
ing better to do. 

Now, Evelyn was a casuist, and would 
not have advertised Truckee for the world, 
but she told the girls that she knew her 
father was just dying to spout “his own, 
his native land” remarks to Mr. O’Flynn, 
and she thought it mean not to let poor 
old dad have lots of pleasure. Then she 
bought the postals because she had no 
other use for her money; although she 
signed his name to them. 

Meanwhile Friendly, whose face got 
redder and redder as the sun grew warmer 
walked beside Mr. O’F lynn, and told his 
native land speech just as Evelyn had 
prophesied he would. 

“California is a great place,” he told 
Mr. O’Flynn. “It makes me feel almost 
like Columbus, every time I: think of it; 
new land, new virtues, all the time. In- 
exhaustible possibilities—promising and 
bustling cities, fertile fields awaiting 
poorer comers, and picturesque scenery 
enough for those that can pay for mere 
scenery! A great place—that is why Mr. 
O’Flynn, sir, I intend to stay right by 
your side and see how all this, seen frr 
the first time, impresses an _ intelligent 


and susceptible mind. I can’t help want- 
ing to see how it affects you.” 

The wizard of the north should surely 
have taken that Tahoe journey, taken by 
so many tourists, and taken that morning 
by Mr. Friendly Malcolm and Mr. 
Michael O’Flynn, along the Truckee into 
the very heart of the enchanted country. 
He could have juggled words out to suit 
the scenery as they are juggled out in 
his poems, and in Killarney, for no feebler 
pens can put the glens and shaggy woods 
and craggy hills, the mountain paths and 
woodland dells in such proper places. 

Yet for all Mr. Malcolm’s interest, 
Michael O’Flynn made no sign to tell of 
what was in his heart, as he was borne 
along the dancing, dashing Truckee river 
between tall pines and stately spruces, un- 
til so noticeable was Mr. O’Flynn’s indif- 
ference that he did not even raise his eyes 
when Portia leaned over, whispering to 
her disappointed father: 

“Some people don’t appreciate scenery. 
Maybe the Tavern will please him more!” 

But even at the Tavern, that brown, 
handsome “lodge of ample size,” stand- 
ing like a gate to the great lake panorama, 
Mr. O’F lynn still made no sign. He ate 
sparingly of breakfast, and when they 
went out in view of the real lake at last, 
where the hills and the clear sky and the 
wonderful water call forth the best in a 
man, even a casual observer could see that 


he did not hear Evelyn’s voice as she read . 


happily from her folder: 

“They write that this brilliantly tinted 
water fills “a snow-rimmed mountain 
cup,” a perfect giant’s cup, and he must 
have been a very fastidious giant, must he 
not, Mr. O’F lynn ?” 

Indeed, no one would have known what 
was the matter with Mr. O’Flynn if it 
had not been for Eunice, on whose arm 
he leaned slightly as he walked heavily 
down the path toward the steamer that 
was to bear them to Stow’s Rest.” 

“As we walked down the path together, 
he muttered a few words in a real Irish 
heart-broken way,” said Eunice (whom 
her family called Protector of all the 
Poor), “and I shall not be certain, daddy, 
but it sounded like ‘me ould woman,’ as 
if he were wishing that his wife were 
along !” 

Every one was kinder if possible to Mr. 
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O’Flynn after this, and nothing was left 
undone to make him forget his sorrowful 
memories. The Malcolm girls took turns 
in the seat beside him until the story got 
around, and then some middle-aged wo- 
man who thought the romance very pretty, 
vied for his entertainment. A rich old 
widower is so much more lonely than a 
poor one because his faithfulness seems 
more impervious. And all their attention 
to him did not cease at Stow’s Rest be- 
cause any hotel likes a millionaire for its 
guest, and Mr. Michael O’Flynn was 
known all over for the solidity of his pot- 
tery works. 

Yes, every one at Stow’s Rest did all 
each could to make Mr. O’Flynn’s stay 
happy. He discovered that the attrac- 
tions outlined in the railroad office had 
not been overdrawn. He was taken faith- 
fully on every coach and launch ride; Mr. 
Stow whispered now and again to the din- 
ing room musicians, and they played Mr. 
O’Flynn an Irish air, and Evelyn even 
taught him to troll, although Portia 
called it a dangerous experiment because 
of Evelyn’s mermaid ambition. And any 
guest at the hotel was willing to walk 
with him at any hour, but for all this, 
any one could see that Mr. O’Flynn was 
not very happy, in fact he never seemed 
able to banish his past from his present 
as Maggie Casey, the “handy- couple” of 
Stow’s hotel, had lightly done. It is 
written that the miserable have no other 
medicine save only hope, and so Maggie 
had given herself up to hope that summer 
as if it were a doctor’s prescription. She 
allowed herself to be born anew, to arise 
cheerfully in the early mornings, to labor 
joyously all day, to sit out on the huge 
stump of a tree back of the hotel kitchen 
in the evening, learning peace. Out in 
the fragrant dusk with even no gentle- 
tongued priest between herself and the 


Great Healer, Maggie Casey felt fresh life’ 


blood through God’s thin and searching 
air. And since that air, to use Mr. 
Browning’s beautiful expression, “is the 
breath of God who loveth us,” Maggie 
loved the big world better. She had a 
willing hand for the hotel guests and a 
jolly word for her fellow workers. These 


were mostly young people, real “summer” 
help who believed with Charles Lamb that 
a laugh is worth a thousand groans in 
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any market, and they knew only as much 
of the language of love as is expressed in 
sly kisses and tender glances and fond 
arms around willing waists; but they 
knew a sympathizer in old Maggie Casey, 
and as they trailed off on moonlight strolls 
there was many a backward nod to her. 
And although the sportive little love god 
had “scalded” her own heart, to use a 
good Irish verb, she never let anv of them 
know it. 

Thus Maggie was a faithful love devo- 
tee, as faithful as one can be to religion, 
while Mr. O’Flynn, with all his riches, 
was suffering “above stairs.” 

Eunice Malcolm worried a great deal 
about him. She was a tender-hearted lit- 
tle thing, and one day she went to Friend- 
ly Malcolm with real tears in her big 
eyes : 

“T just can’t stand Mr. O’Flynn much 
longer, Daddy,” she cried. “It is really 
his old wife he wants. She couldn’t have 
died very long ago, and it is in the little 
things he misses her, like being glad over 
the sight of a chipmunk and in having 
known some one for years when certain 
happenings occur. Only to-dav he saw 
Maggie Casey’s back—Poor old Maggie is 
the handy woman at the hotel, you know, 
and her face wouldn’t have affected him in 
the same manner because it would have 
been Maggie Casey’s face, but her back 
was the back of any hard-working old 
Trish woman, and that Irish spring has 
never gone out of her step for all she has 
such white, white hair. 7 

“He must have thought quickly again 
of his ould woman, because all through 
the drive his eyes had the same expression 
they have when he smokes those cigars on 
the veranda after hearing Molly Bawn.” 

There is really no telling how all this 
could have ended if it had not been for 
Evelyn’s chum, who came up from San 
Francisco to make use of every moment 
in what Friendly termed “the good work.” 
Her mother was having a great deal of 
trouble with servants, and so the chum 
could. not stay long, but it is only fair 
to all young ladies to tell how industri- 
ously they can pursue enjoyment in such 
an emergency. LEvelyn’s chum rode, 
fished, climbed hills, bought Indian bas- 
kets and several times nearly fell into the 
lake when more suitable recreations failed 
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her and Evelyn, and so being possessed 
of these characteristics, it is easy to com- 
prehend how she solved Mr. O’Flynn’s 
love story. 

On the third evening of her stay, as 
Mr. O’F lynn stepped into the living room 
subsequent to an after-dinner stroll, he 
found the chum telling this story to her 
friends. 

She was sitting on the edge of Evelyn’s 
chair, but when Mr. O’Flynn appeared, 
she ran prettily forward and placed an 
honored seat for him. He was an old, 
self-made man, respected by everybody, 
and moreover the women folk were very 
sympathetic about his dead wife. 

Then going back to her perch, the 
chum placed one arm around Evelyn’s 
neck, so every one could see that the lit- 
tle fingers of that hand clutched a small 
roll of paper. 

“T was just telling a story, Mr. 
O’Flynn,” she explained sweetly, “and I 
am so glad you arrived in time to hear 
all of it, because it is an Irish story, and 
I know you will like it on that account. 

“Well, the other day Mr. Stow and I 
got to talking about how smoothly his 
place is run and about what capable help 
he must have. You see, mother’s experi- 
ences taught me that! And of course, he 
replied modestly, as if that were the real 
secret of his success, telling me the funny 
story he tells every one about the “handy 
man and woman” of his hotel. 

“Now, I could appreciate what a handy 
couple means, because mother ’*d had a 
handy woman—an extra ‘help’—who ac- 
tually saved our lives lots of times, at 
least what father calls ‘saved the domestic 
ship.’ Only she disappeared! She had 
an awful husband who abused her and who 
never earned anything, and whom she had 
to keep like a gentleman for years and 
years, until it seemed sometime this 
spring she found she couldn’t stand any 
more of the life she was leading, and so 
she ran away. 

“Mother thought she went back to Ire- 
land like hurt creatures crawl home to die, 
but father, who is a perfect detective, al- 
though he is only a real estate man, found 
out that she had no money. You see, al- 
though she ran away from the man, the 
just and self-sacrificing old creature must 
have known that she had helped make him 
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a terrible no-account, and so she left a 
power-of-attorney, or something like that, - 
to him so he would be sure of a small liv- 
ing for some time anyway. 

“After father found out that, mother 
tried all she could to find Maggie, but it 
was of no use.” 

“Then, when Mr. Stow showed me the 
handy woman of this hotel, his handy 
‘couple’ that he is so proud of—if she 
were not mother’s Maggie, after all— 
mother’s handy woman!—our dear old 
Maggie from home! 

“And so I took a kodak of her to send 
mother, Mr. O’Flynn,” she ended bright- 
ly, unclasping the little roll in her hand 
and passing it to the old pottery merchant, 
“and I am going simply to put on the 
back, ‘How am I for a detective?’ Father 
is so proud of us when we prove we are 
chips of the old block.” 

Then, smiling contentedly, - Evelyn’s 
chum joined the others, as Mr. O’Flynn 
opened the picture of Maggie Casey, gen- 
eral worker. | 

It was a long room with lights that fell 
softly on the library table, on the leather 
chair in which the old Irishman was 
seated, on the smooth, careful texture of 
his white hands, and as if these soft lights 
were made in Ireland, just as gay toys are 
made in Germany, they also tempered 
gently the plain, honest features on which 
he gazed. 

“He who devours the substance of the 
poor will find in it at last a bone to choke 
him.” The poor Irish courageous face 
seemed no longer that of an old woman, 
but the face of a young Irish girl. She 
had once sung Killarney for him, and 
when the song was ended, slipped both 
round arms about his neck, whispering: 
“We won’t grieve about no wedding trip 
darlint. Shure, can’t we take it like the 
song says—when were ould—in our 
mim’ ry ?” 

An impulse arose-in Michael O ’Flynn 
“to make good” at last. He longed to 
light again with love the eyes of his old 
woman who had toiled so bravely to pre- 
serve the peasant girl’s ideals; he longed, 
late as it was in the lives of both, to speak 
the memorable word that she would re- 
member night and day. 

He rose unsteadily to his feet, an old 
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man easily shaken, but with the peace 
found by Maggie Casey in his face. 
“She is me ould woman,” he said. “I’m 
not the rich O’F lynn as ye all thought, but 
I can go ask Maggie’s forgiveness and try 
to be a helpmate to her at last. Ye have 
all been kind to me, but the counthry has 


made it all true—truer than the city. I 
made her work and suffer for me, while 
I was wanting to be some wan—dreaming 
of the quality, but it has been only me 
ould woman, me poor ould woman, I’ve 
been wanting and waiting and praying for 
all the time!” 


HONOLULU 


BY KALEIONAONA 


Honolulu, land of radiance and beauty, 

With skies of softest and rarest hue, 

Sweetest fragrance, golden fancies, balmy sunshine, 
And dainty flowerets and waters blue! 

In the evening, as the shadows softly gather, 

The glowing twilight bringing visions fair, 
Nature’s treasure-store is open to our vision, 

The world is brightest and gentlest there. 


As the moonbeams softly gather o’er the water, 

The wavelets rippling in softest glee, 

But reflect the quiet grandeur in the gloaming ; 

Their charms enfold us in ecstasy. 

Lofty palms, in fancy drowsing o’er the waters, 
Quaint beauty greeting us on every side. 

Flowers may fade, and golden sunshine turn to shadow, 
Yet rarest grandeur will e’er abide. 


Honolulu’s balmy breezes e’er are blowing, 

The sun is smiling o’er stately palm, 

Bringing visions with a sweetness most enchanting, 
And golden fancies with deepest charm. 

Garland crags and lofty mountains all enrapture, 
Nature’s jewels freely empty on thy shore, 

In the twilight fondest visions softly gather, 

Their mem/’ries lasting evermore. 


_ Sweet Honolulu! Fair Honolulu, 
My heart’s aloha, to thee I give, : 
Awake or dreaming, thy shores are gleaniing, 
Thy sweetest mem’ries will ever live. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


BY TARAK CHARAN MAZOOMDAR 


HERE IS A STEADY move- 
ment in India at present for the 
education of Young Indians in 
foreign countries. This move- 

ment has been the result of several causes. 
In the first place there are no facilities 
in India for the different kinds of edu- 
cation necessary to equip young men for 
the different kinds of national activity. 
In the second place, the education in that 
country is not fitted to call forth and de- 
velop all the varied aptitude of the peo- 
ple which conduce to national progress 
and development. And lastly, the Brit- 
ish Government and the people have differ- 
ent aims as regards educational ideals. 

The Universities in India are entirely 
under Government control; and there is 
no chance of any system of education find- 
ing favor with them unless it has the ap- 
proval and support of the Government. 
Indian public opinion has no effect on 
them even in the smallest matters. The 
sense of helplessness which this state has 
engendered has given rise to the idea of 
establishing nationa] schools and colleges, 
managed and controlled by the nation it- 
self. But the mere creation of national 
schools and colleges without national uni- 
versities will not go any great way in 
promoting national education on the line 
desired and approved by the people. 

Having so long depended upon a uni- 
versity degree as a passport to employment 
in the Government service, and to admis- 
sion into the legal profession, people can- 
not now easily break away from the ex- 
isting universities even if it be easy to 
establish their own universities. 

For those who do not care for the pro- 
fession of law, and for Government ser- 
vice, there will be no difficulty, since all 
that they require is a fairly good educa- 
tion which will fit them for life, and en- 
able them to take to different kinds of pur- 
suits according to their aptitudes and 


tastes. But even such are not in a posi- 
tion to determine early in life their future 
pursuit and career. Many young men 
have no settled plan while they are in 
school and college, nor even when they 
have obtained a degree from the univer- 
sity. After their education they begin 
seeking employment. A few are fortunate 
enough to get good employments under 
the Government, a few take to the study 
of law and become good lawyers, others 
look for other fields. In a good many 
eases, chance and luck determine the fu- 
ture career. It is therefore difficult for 
any considerable number of young men to 
make their choice early in life between 
Government universities and national uni- 
versities ; and those who desire their sons 
to receive an education of a different kind 
from that which is provided by Indian 
Universities, send their sons to foreign 
universities, whose degrees are recognized 
in India and are in some cases of excep- 
tional value. 

Education in foreign countries has this 
value, that it is designed to suit the needs 
of a nation; and therefore calculated to 
help the highest national development. 
They are not hampered by political consid- 
erations which are natural to an alien 
Government. 

In America, Europe or Japan the edu- 
cational system is what is designed by the 
nation itself with a broad conception of 
national needs. As defects are recognized, 
the remedy is suggested and introduced. 
As needs are felt, addition is made to their 
curriculums and to the branches of studies. 
There is thus a steady growth and devel- 
opment according to national require- 
ments. There is no j2alousy between uni- 
versities and the people, because the uni- 
versities represent the ideals of the peo- 

le. 
; What is good for other people must be 
good for the Indian people. In most pro- 
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gressive countries, Western ideals prevail ; 
and that is the ideal which India is pur- 
suing at present. In the present stage, 
resort to foreign universities is unavoid- 
able, as they provide the kind of educa- 
tion which the Indian people want and 
which they value, though side by side with 
this they may promote national educa- 
tion in their own country. The Indian 
universities are annually casting out a 
large number of youths by means of an 
incomprehensible class of examiners. 
Among these cast-aways are many bril- 
liant youths and even some geniuses, who 
have great possibilities in them of intel- 
lectual development. Yet under the 
present pernicious educational system 
they will be counted as failures, as men 
who are incapable of passing an examina- 
tion. A way must be found to save these 
from the doom which the university passes 
upon them. National education institu- 
tions of their own can do this to a con- 
siderable extent. But having regard for 
the value of a degree obtained from a 


. recognized university, a certain number is 


saved by being sent to a foreign country. 
At Harvard, Yale, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, many of these Indian “failed” 
matriculates can easily obtain a degree, 
and, with some effort, make a mark. 

Even more than literary education, In- 
dia requires technical and industrial edu- 
cation. For this, foreign countries alone 
provide adequate facilities at present. 
America, Germany and Japan all afford 
these facilities. To these countries, there- 
fore, a large number of young Indians 
have been sent. 

There is a wide-spread co-operation of 
all classes of people and all provinces in 
India to see that a considerable number 
of students be sent to the United States 
and Germany. They want knowledge, 
not from one country, but from different 
countries, so that they may get the best 
from all, and be able to construct a sys- 
tem of their own with the best elements 
taken from all. It will indeed take time 
before they are able to construct such a 
system of education; but patience is as 
much necessary in national as in individ- 
ual affairs, and patience assisted by steady 
and persistent effort will eventually sup- 
ply all that they want, and all they require 
in the development of their country. 


An association has been formed in Cal- 
cutta which sends every year a large num- 
ber of young students to this country; and 
young men who have already returned 
after receiving their education have 
been helped through the establishment of 
new industries. Pencil making, glass 
manufacture, weaving, dyeing and other 
industries have been started with limited 
capital in different places. 

From Bengal have gone the largest num- 
ber of young men bent on education, and 
Bengal has taken the first step in the es- 
tablishment of national educational insti- 
tutions. There are, at present, about sev- 
enty-five of these Bengalee students in 
Japan, about a similar number in this 
country. and a few in Canada. In Eng- 
land and other European countries there 
is quite a good number of students from 
almost all the different parts of India. 

His Highness, the Maharaja of Baroda, 
a highly educated Indian prince, came to 
this country in 1906 with the view of visit- 
ing all the best universities of this coun- 
try, so that he may have no difficulty in 
starting a model educational institution 
in his own State. The objects to which 
his special attention has been directed are 
the development of self-governing insti- 
tutions, the enactment of various meas- 
ures of social legislation, and the promo- 
tion of schemes of industrial and agri- 
cultural advancement, with which are 
closely connected the expansions of rail- 
ways and irrigation, and the diffusion of 
education. 

The idea of extending compulsory edu- 
cation to all parts of the State of Baroda, 
which had for a long time engaged the 
attention of the Maharaja, at last took 
definite shape, and was embodied in law 
in 1907. The age limit for the compul- 
sory attendance of boys has been fixed 
from seven to twelve, and that for girls 
from seven to ten. Exemption from com- 
pulsory attendance is granted to children 
under certain specified conditions, such as 
physical or mental infirmity. The highest 
standard for study required under this 
compulsory law at present is the third 
grade, and the parents and guardians of 
children of the compulsory age are liable 
to a small fine if they fail to send such 
children to the school. The Free Com- 
pulsory Scheme has been extended to all 
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parts of the State of Baroda except the 
very backward tracts, and the opening of 
new schools have been undertaken by the 
local boards in places having a population 
of one thousand or upwards. At the close 
of the year 1907, there were 660 Govern- 
ment Compulsory Schools, with 31,592 
pupils in them. Of these, the schools for 
boys numbered 398, and those for girls 
262, the total number of boys and girls 
in these schools being 17,182 and 13,780 
respectively. A supervisor has been ap- 
pointed in the city of Baroda to look after 
the compulsory schools, and applications 
for exemption from attendance are re- 
ferred to him. A special magistrate ap- 
pointed for the purpose looks into the ex- 
planations offered in individual cases of 
absentees, and fines the parents if he finds 
that the explanations tendered are not 
satisfactory. It is under contemplation 
to give to everv headman of the village 
the services of a clerk to assist him in en- 
forcing the compulsory Jaw, and it is 
trusted that, by the new arrangement 
many more children, whose parents have 
at present contrived to evade the law, will 
enter schools. 

A large number of deputy educational 
inspectors have been engaged, whose duty 
it is to move from place to place to or- 
ganize compulsory schools, to impress up- 
on the minds of the uneducated people the 
benefits of the new measures, and to ad- 
vise the school-masters as to how they 
should combat the initial difficulties. 

In contrast to this broad policy of the 
Maharaja of Baroda, the general charac- 
ter of the so-called “National Educa- 
tional Movement” throughout India shows 
some narrowness. It is all for the benefit 


of the boys and young men and not for 


the girls and women. When the occa- 
sion requires it, the nationalists bring up 
the name of Sita (wife of Ram in Ra- 
mayan), and of Svabtri, and Ahalya Bai, 
to silence the adverse critics, but the Hin- 
doos in many cases are content to accept 
the (generally menial) services of their 
females and to forget that Sita and Ahalya 
Bais did not grow wild on the soil of In- 
dia. There was some sort of culture, some 
this culture did not consist in looking 
sort of social polity at the bottom, and 
mainly to the creature comforts of the 
males. 

It is true the Indian man reveres his 
mother, and is generally subservient to the 
wishes of his wife. It is true, also, that 
the Indian woman’s spirituality and spirit 
of ‘self-effacement are in many instances 
highly developed. But it is also true that 
their mental horizon and sphere of work 
are in too many cases little better than 
those of a household drudge. To call them 
devis (goddesses) does not deceive them. 

Another defect of the national educa- 
tional system is that it has done almost 
nothing for the masses. The nation dwells 
in huts and hovels. ‘To call a movement 
national, which practically ignores these 
dwellers in huts and hovels, is a misnomer. 
No movement can grow and be permanent 
which is not broad-based on the people’s 
welfare. Anglo-vernacular schools may be 
necessary for the sons of the middle-class 
gentry, but primary vernacular schools for 
the children of the poor are more ur- 
gently needed. The money that goes to 
maintain one high school will suffice to 
maintain twenty primary schools, and even 
if no outside help is received, there is not 
a single village that will not support its 
teacher. 
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THE LITTLE SICK LADY 


BY HORATIO LANKFORD KING 


OMMIE,” said the little sick 

lady, “I get so tired sitting 

here all—all day, and the old 

chair squeaks so when Celeste 

pushes it about, Mommie, I hear it in my 
sleep. It goes squeak! squeak! squeak! as 
if it had a heart that was going to break.” 

The mother smoothed the soft, golden 
hair of the girl, then laid the white, thin 
hands across her own sweet face. There 
were tears in the mother’s eyes. 

“You mustn’t fret so much, little Prin- 
cess,” said the mother. “For don’t you 
know you are a grown young lady now?” 

“T am nineteen,” answered the girl in 
a dragging, indolent tone, her eyes shin- 
ing with a reminiscent lustre; “but it 
seems I will never get through being a 
baby. And doesn’t every one treat me so, 
but Horace Levett ?” 

“Horace Levett?” asked the mother, 
with slight inflection of voice. “Did you 
chance to see him in the park .again yes- 
terday, dearie ?” 

“He came and told Celeste to go away,” 
said the little sick lady; “then he read 
a long, long story to me, and he never once 
droned a bit like the rest of you when you 
are tired. Mommie, I wish all of you 
would quit droning to me when you read. 
You don’t drone much, Mommie, only 
when you are real, real tired, and I think 
I am such a poor little helpless thing then. 
But Mr. Levett, he never drones, and I 
forget I am such a little helpless thing.” 


“What did Horace Levett say, dearie? ° 


Did he—was he personal ?” 

“How, Mommie?” asked the girl with 
a dull flush 

“You may not know,” pursued the 
mother with strained slowness “but Hor- 
ace Levett has had a chequered career, lit- 
tle Princess, and he has been to many 
places about in the world—and known 
very, very Many women.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, then she turned her 


pale, flower-like face to the big French 
windows, and was very still for a while; 
the lower lip quivered slightly. 

“And there was a scandal a few years 
ago, daughter mine. He married a French 
actress, 1 think, against the wishes of his 
people, and they were afterwards divorced. 
And before that and even after there were 
others, I am thinking, dearie—not wives 
—of course, but love affairs.” 

“And now?” 

“He lives alone, is all Mommie can say, 
and one doesn’t hear of him as often as of 
yore. But now and then one reads in the 
papers where the Honorable Horace Le- 
vett is visiting for a season in London, or 
perhaps in Paris, Venice, Cairo, but that’s 
all. You shouldn’t think of him often, 
dearie. Do you?” 

“Oh!” said the girl, and her blue eyes, 
grown suddenly sad, sought the big 
French windows again. ‘Then she con- 
trolled the quiver in her voice and contin- 
ued: “I don’t think Mr. Levett is at all 
bad, Mommie. Perhaps—I mean I wish 
you could have hidden behind the lac 
bushes yesterday and listened to what he 
said. Mommie, now that you have told me, 
it is that past which has made him good. 
And, ch, his hair is perfectly white at the 
temples, and it makes him look like a 
professor—only handsomer than a _ pro- 
fessor.” 

The mother laughed a little amused, 
sad laugh. 

“You are so odd, little Princess. And 
why do you say Horace Levett is hand- 
somer than ail professors? Can’t one pro- 
fessor be handsomer than another profes- 
sor ?” 

“One might,” said the girl, “but he 
wouldn’t have felt the things as Horace 
Levett has been made to feel things, and 
that makes the difference in his eyes and 
the smile of his mouth; it is so full and 
gentle and—sorry for everything.” 
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THE LITTLE 
“Then with you, dearie, he is the 
Prince ?” 

“Mommie, I wish you would under- 
stand. It isn’t so much his being a prince 
as it is his being just Horacé Levett. I 
wish you could have hidden behind the 
lilac bushes and listened. I wish you 
could now.” 

“Why, little Princess?” 

“Because then he would think I was 

the only one near and be himself.” 

' “Oh, I see,” said the mother, as she 
smoothed the soft, golden hair of the little 
sick lady. “Suffering, they say, makes 
saints and philosophers of us all, daughter 
mine, but the taint—the taint of past 
years—it never passes away I fear, 
dearie.” 

“No, Mommie,” answered the girl, 
wistfully, “but if it did, we wouldn’t be 
the saints, would we? And if I hadn’t 
suffered and he hadn’t suffered and gotten 
all that he might have wanted out of life, 
it would have been different—and perhaps 
he never would have cared to. read to me 
and live more at his clubs.” 

“You mean he wouldn’t have been the 
Prince.” 

“Nor [ his -Princess.” 

“Oh, I wish,” sobbed the mother, as she 
knelt down by the invalid chair and 
pressed her cheek hard against the arm of 
it, “that you could even be his Princess if 
it would add any sunshine to your stoic 
little heart.” 

Then for a long time mother and 
daughter were silent. The sparrows flut- 
tered noisily about the ivy-grown French 
windows and dipped and re-dipped with a 
“whi-r” of their little beating wings in 
the cool spray of the fountain. It had 
been many years since the little sick lady 
had played about the old fountain and 
soiled many a little dainty pinafore while 
making her mud pies and scolding her 
dollies there—in the very shadow of the 
old French window, at which she now sat 
with the young life gone out of her lower 
limbs—an invalid for life, so many of the 
doctors had said. And she was so beauti- 
ful of face, and so beautiful of soul! was 
the little sick lady, loving all that the 
great, wonderful world without contained 
and its illusive freedoms which were de- 
nied her. But sometimes the little sick 
lady would fret—just a little—because the 
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old roller chair would creak so funnily, 80 
persistently when she didn’t want it to 
creak. And she would command the docile 
Celeste to oil it well, and oil it again, but 
it would go on creaking anyway when she 
didn’t want it to creak, and disturb her 
fancies. It always reminded her of the 
present, and that she couldn’t stand u 
straight. ‘Then after the long years ha 
passed, and the child grew into a woman 
and her dollies were consigned to the gar- 
ret above, Horace Levett came. But per- 
haps that is why the little sick lady had 
shown such patience and loved everything 
in the world because she hoped—or she 
knew that some day the Prince would come 
and carry her away, and they would leave 
the old roller chair behind forever. 

One day when the little sick lady had 
been gazing for a long time out of the 
big French windows, with her eyes fixed 
over the trees where the Prince lived, she 
asked her mother this question: 

“Mommie, if I could—I mean if I 
dared to stand up straight and not hold 
to anything, how tall would I be? Would 
my hair touch the tip of the corner bronze 
garindole, Mommie?” 

“You would be very tall and fair, little 
Princess,” said the mother; then she low- 
ered her head and kept her eyes on the book 
she had been reading to the little sick lady. 
And perhaps the little sick lady had 
lost the thread of the story, for it was 
about a man and a girl at a ball, and the 
little sick lady had stopped to think what 
kind of gown the girl had worn and how 
tall she was when she stood up stratght 
and looked into the eyes of the man she 
loved. But she was not content with her 
mother’s reply, and turned to her old 
nurse with a petulent jesture: 

“Celeste, how tall would I be?” she re- 
peated. 

“M’selle would be var’ tall,” answered 
the old woman with mechanical prompt- 
ness and never lifting her eyes. “M’selle 
would fill a Princess gown and look var’ 
chic, yes.” 

After that the little sick lady twisted 
the rings on her fingers, and there was a 
new one which she looked at longer, much 
longer than the others. It was the Prince’s 
signet ring, which he had asked her to 
wear. She had only to look at it and 
think of him and whatever she most de- 
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sired would come to her—sometime. And 
if the genii should forget or fail to bring 
it, he would. And, therefore, the signet 
ring had never failed the little sick lady. 
She would write the Prince a note in 
which she would inform him that she 
wanted some orchids or a box of chrys- 
tallized candy—just to look at mostly— 
then she would seal the note with his sig- 
net ring and the flowers and candy came, 
and often other things besides. She never 
hesitated to ask for what she wanted, be- 
cause the Prince was very rich, and, any- 
way she didn’t think to hesitate, because 
she was quite sure the Prince loved her 
and she certainly loved the Prince. So 
she rubbed the gold signet ring and was 
silent for a long time, forgetful of the 
fountaim and the querulous chatter of the 
sparrows without. She was in a Princess 
gown and was looking up in the face of 
Horace Levett. When she straightened up 
out of her cramped position in the roller 
chair she lifted her thin, white, beautiful 
hands to her breast and sighed. 

“And I would like to wear high French 
lieels just once and dance part of the 
night.” 

But Celeste had fallen asleep with her 
knitting lying in her fat lap, and the 
mother had disappeared; perhaps she had 
gone to town. So, the little sick lady sup- 
posed she had been sleeping, too, and did 
not hear her mother go out, although she 
distinctly remembered hearing the crunch 
of carriage ‘wheels in the driveway. But 
she thought she was in the carriage, and 
that she was going to a ball and wore the 
Princess gown. She was a little disap- 
pointed, of course, and the tears welled 
slowly out of her blue eyes and fell out 
on her white hands. But she never cried 
aloud; it was very silly of her to cry at 
all. Then she rubbed the signet ring 
again and wished that the Prince would 
come from over the Park, or from his club 
down town and talk to her, and while she 
was wondering if he would really answer 
her wish, or that the genii would bear him 
her message of distress, the butler tip-toed 
into the room and handed the little sick 
lady a note. It was from the Prince, and 
it read like this: 


“DEAR LITTLE PRINCESS: 
As I came through the park this morn- 
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ing I saw two real purple grackles, and I 
think they were looking for you. May I 
come over and talk to you, because I am 
tired of the club, my books, the day’s 
papers, and am sitting here in the library 
all alone thinking of you? 


The little sick lady wrote back and said: 


“What is a purple grackle, Mr. Levett? 
If you mean a bird you should have said 
a birdie. You may come over and I will 
meet you in the blue room where the big 
French windows are. 

“P. S.—Celeste is asleep at present, but 
I will have her to make some tea and send 
her away.” 

So the Prince went over, and the little 
sick lady met him in the blue room sitting 
in her roller chair. A rose was in her 
soft yellow hair, and the little sick lady 
looked very sweet and demure when the 
Prince went over and took her little white 
hands in his. He had a way of covering 
her hands in his, the Prince did, and look- 
ing down deep in her up-lifted eyes that 
made her shiver happily every time he did 
it. Then the Prince stooped and kissed 
her on the lips, and she put her arms about 
his neck and drank in his gaze. 

“Tf I could stand up straight,” she 
asked, “could I meet you at the door and 
reach that high—if I could stand up 
straight?” 

“Yes, and you will before long,” he an- 
swered. 

“When ?” 

“When you love me more, and another 
doctor from France comes to see you.” 

“There have been so many smart doc- 
tors—but could I love you more?” she 
asked. “And could I make you love me 
more ?” 

“Dear little Princess,” said the man, 
with a break in his voice, “I do not know, 


‘do you?” 


“Tf I were well and could stand up 
straight,” added the little sick lady, her 
eyes scanning his face closely, “you might 
love me more, mightn’t you? Something 
tells me that. That-is why I want to be 
well and stand up straight. You wouldn’t 
always care just to read to me and hold 
my hands because I wished you to. I 
must give you something more in return, 
shouldn’t 1?” 
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“If you wanted to, of course,” said the 
man, evasively. 

“T want to,” answered the little sick 
lady. “I want to give you what the—wife 
gave you—I want to give you all.” 

The man turned his face to the big 
French windows where the sparrows 
dipped all day long in the spray of the 
fountain, and his eyes were very sad. 

“Let’s don’t ever talk about the wife, 
little Princess. Besides, she is my wife 
no longer, and [| don’t love her.” 

“But you did, didn’t you?” 

“Once, little Princess. But I think it 
was because she was very dazzling just for 
a little while. 1 was just a boy at the 
time, with a lot of money to spend, and 
I thought she was as good as she acted on 
the stage. So I married her, little Prin- 
cess. But later’ on, she proved that she 
wasn’t as good as she could act in a play. 
So then I was miserable, and she laughed 
at me for a fool—I suppose. So I didn’t 
want anything she could give me any 
more.” | 

“Why?” asked the little sick lady, with 
moist up-lifted eyes and in a way which 
told the Prince at her side that she could 
look deep into his soul. 

“Because—because I didn’t love her any 
more, you little catechizer,” said the 
Prince. 

“Then you wouldn’t want what a wife 
could give you, that is if you didn’t love 
her ?” 

“No,” answered the Prince, with his 
face still turned to the big French win- 
dows. “I wouldn’t now. You see, little 
Princess, it’s this way. After a man has 
lived the life I have, and seen so much 
of the world, the time will surely come 
when a surfeit of the transcient passions 
finally purge his nature of its cruder ele- 
ments, or ought to, and he is glad when 
the little Princess comes who can give 
him the love he most needs. And when 
she got well and could stand up 
straight 

“Then,” said the little sick lady, breath- 
lessly, “you might like for her to give 
all.” 

“All,” said the man. “Now, shall I 
read the story?” 

“Then I would like to get well and be 
that to you,” continued the little sick lady 
softly. 
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“So do I, little Princess,” said the 
man. 

It was a long story, and when the 
Prince had read it through the little sick 
lady was asleep, with warm cheek propped 
in the palm of her hand and the gentle 
breeze stirring the silken tendrils of her 
soft hair. So the Prince closed the book, 
and kissing the top of the pretty head, 
slipped out of the room. 

He met the mother in the hall. 

“Horace Levett,” said the mother, “it 
is nice of you: to come to see the little 
Princess, because she loves people to show 
her attentions—and especially you, Hor- 
ace Levett. But I can’t understand why 
you should care. You know the doctors 
have said the little Princess will never get 
well.” 

“If I should cure her, or bring about 
that cure,” responded the man with a 
smile, “would you let such an old, dis- 
appointed sinner as I—as people are 
pleased to call me—be the first to sue for 
the little Princess’ hand?” 

The mother flushed, but she smiled back 
at the young man who was gray at the 
temples and handsomer than any professor 
and looked him straight in the eyes. 

“Horace Levett, even when you were 
just a little boy and very frolicsome and 
bad I could not help but love you, myself; 
and I have not believed half that I have 
heard about you in the past few years. 
You have no doubt made two or three sad 
mistakes in the hey-dey of your youth, 
Horace Levett, but I still recognize the 
eternal boy with his romantic dreams and 
aspirations—ever willing to trust, to risk 
all in a new ideal.” 

“All that you say is correct,” said the 
man, the smile still hovering in his eyes. 
“And I contend no matter how many 
times a man may go under he may yet reach 
heaven or an earthly paradise with a 
patched heart—even discover the affinity 
of his soul in the garb of a little sick 
lady.” 

“He might,” said the mother, with her 
ever-ready show of sympathy. “But do 
vou really love the little Princess, Horace 
Levett ?” 

“As I love my soul.” 

“But it seems impossible that you should 
love her.” ‘Then the mother looked again 
into the boyish face of the man who was 
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gray at the temples, and she paused for 
words. Horace Levett had always puzzled 
but fascinated her. 

“And do you love the little Princess ?” 
he asked. 

“T?” said the mother. “I would do al- 
most anything for her, make any sacri- 
fice, if she could be as other young ladies 
and wear the little French heels and the 
Princess gown even just once.” 

“And I,” said the man, “I would do 
as much, even more, if she could discard 
the roller chair and that I might be able 
to call her by that name which should 
be most dear and sacred to all men.” 

“But if she were well, would she be 
as beautiful to us and as pure in thought, 
Horace Levett? Cured of her affliction, 
would her childish innocence verge to 
satiety? And would she appeal to you 
the same, Horace Levett? If the old 
roller-chair were stored for all time in the 
garret and the princess gown became a 
reality. Would she still call forth the sub- 
merged man in you as she does now? You 
know, Horace Levett, that God sometimes 
puts something in the hearts of men and 
women that must never be satisfied, for it 
is essential to their alloted tasks in life, 
affording them that divine afflatus from 
which spring our higher thoughts.” 

The gray-haired boy grew older in a 
moment, and the corners of his mouth 
drooped heavily; he crushed the soft gray 
hat between his hands. 

“IT have many times asked myself that 
question,” he returned huskily. “But if 
you and the Colonel are willing, I will 
have the Great French specialist come. He 
has made some wonderful cures, and with 
a trip to Spiez afterwards she might get 
well. Are you willing?” 

“Yes, if it is the Princess’ wish,” said 
the mother. 

So the great specialist came. He lived 
in the big house with the little sick lady 
for three weeks, and sat near her by the 
big French windows and smiled absent- 
mindedly at. her talk while his mind was 
busy at other things. Then one morning 
he called the mother and the Prince, and 
said : 

“I can make the little sick lady walk. 
No other doctor could say as much, but 
I cannot cure the disease. I will draw 
it away from its present seat in the spine, 
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but one day it will reach up and take 
hold of the little sick lady’s heart, and 
she will pass away. It might not reach 
her heart for years, then it might within 
a few days. But some day it will reach 
up anyway, and the little sick lady will 
sit very still in her roller chair, but she 
will not hear the chatter of the birds 
bathing in the spray of the old fountain 
or ever watch for the Prince across the 
park again. But if I make the little sick 
lady walk and stand up straight, it may 
perhaps shorten her life. I cannot tell— 
yet it is what she most desires, that she 
may give the Prince all.” 

The mother, the Colonel and the Prince 
consented, and the little sick lady was 
made io walk. First it was from her roller 
chair to the big French windows—only a 
few short steps; then with the help of Ce- 
leste or the Prince when he was there to 
watch her, she could traverse the length 
of the room, as she clutched pantingly at 
the arm of the Prince, and labored with 
all the might of her heroic soul to stand 
up straight. And can you imagine the 
little sick lady’s joy when she could walk 
alone and meet the Prince at the door, and 
the little high heel slippers for once be- 
came a reality? ‘Thus arrayed, she would 
await the coming of the Prince, after hours 
of preparation on the part of Celeste and 
her mother’s maid who dressed her hair 
and touched the impatient little lips with 
henna, the hectic flush showing but faint- 
ly through the creamy softness of her skin, 
and the old roller chair used only when she 
went out in the park. And can you im- 
agine the Prince’s gladness, as he sat 
alone in the big, silent library of his de- 
serted home and thought of the little sick 
lady whose one struggle in life, whose 
one prayer to God, was to be able to walk 
straight and bless his lonely hearthstone 
with her presence? In his gladness the 
Prince forgot his work; he wrote or stud- 
ied very little now, for the deepest and 
the most cherished of his longings was 
about to be fulfilled. 

Then came the fateful day when he re- 
ceived a sudden summons to rush to the 
little sick lady’s home. 

She had not been feeling well that day, 
but had insisted that Celeste put on her 
little high heel slippers and the Princess 
gown with the tight corsage that she might 
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be ready to receive the Prince when he 
came at his regular visiting hour. Then, 
because she felt very tired, all in a min- 
ute, she asked for the roller chair, and 
begged to be wheeled to the big French 
windows where she awaited the Prince’s 
coming. 

No one had noticed at the time 
how quiet she was, as she sat up straight 
in her roller chair and looked out over 
the trees where the Prince lived. And no 
one knew—not even Celeste—when she 
passed away and the disease reached up 
and took her -heart, as the great doctor 
said it might some day. But I think the 
little sick lady knew she was going, and 
that is why she wanted the little high heel 
slippers and the Princess gown that the 
Prince might see her once more dressed 
like a grown young lady. So, when the 
faithful Celeste found her, sitting very 
still and very white in her chair, waiting 
for the Prince, and her pretty little head 
resting languidly against the back of the 
old roller chair and her violet eyes look- 
ing so long, so patiently, so dreamily, over 
the trees where the Prince lived, she didn’t 


suspect for the first few moments that the 
little sick lady had gone away and hadn’t 
told anybody good-bye but the Prince over 
the way. 

And the Prince, he went away again, 
and the mother of the little sick lady 
did not hear of him for a long time, until 
one day, almost a year later, he came back 
to live in the big, lonely house that the 
little sick lady had watched so often 
through the trees. He put his mind on 
his work again, and once more took up 
the broken thread of the book he was 
writing. But if it had not been for the 
valet who lowered the Holland shades 
every evening in the library and the old 
gardener who swept the fluttering dead 
leaves from. the walks, no one would have 
known that the house was tenanted. And 
the Prince looked the same, as when the 
little sick lady had lived, only he was 
some grayer at the temples and that soft, 
mellow smile that ever hovered at the cor- 
ners of his mouth had grown more gentle, 
a little more suggestive of sadness, to 
those who knew the story of the little 
sick lady. 


FOUR RIVERS OF DEATH 


BY HERBERT ARTHUR STOUT 


The Heroic Soul. 
O, the river is wide, is wide, 
By way of the slide, 
And some men sneer, and some men hide, 
When through the gates they glide, they glide— 
I ride, I ride, I ride. 

The Lowly Heart. 
O, the river is deep, is deep, 
By way of the steep, 
And some may laugh, and some may weep, 
As over the brink they leap, they leap— 
I sleep, I sleep, I sleep. 

The Poet. 
The beautiful river it gleams, it gleams, 
By pleasant streams ; 
To blind souls darker the darker way seems, 
But to me it flames with the radiant beams 
Of dreams, and dreams. and dreams. 


The Mother. 
The river of gold is bright, is bright, 
Like an arrow’s flight, 
Ana my weary heart leaps forth in light, 
For my little one stands in sight, in sight, 
To-night, to-night, to-night. 
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IN PLAYED-OUT GULCH 


BY L. 


HE RATTLING little engine, 
with its train of flat-cars, pulled 
out of Camp 8. The passenger 
was left standing alone beside 

the two suit cases which an obliging train- 
hand had deposited upon the Plaza. ‘The 
plaza, as, whether in optimism or irony, 
it was called, was a stretch of beaten earth 
irregularly outlined on three sides by the 
dining shack, the store and the Boss’s 
office, all built of fresh pine logs. The 
fourth side of the uncertain rectangle was 
the track. Beyond, the trail up Played- 
out Gulch disappeared among the pines. 
Elsewhere the bare and devastated slopes 
witnessed to the zeal and activity of Camp 
8. Such of the population as train time 
had called to the Plaza had been stirred 
to a ripple of interest by the surprising 
piece of live freight which ornamented the 
last flat-car. ‘There, enthroned upon a 
sack of grain, was a visitant from another 
world (Camp 8 knew this at a glance), the 
splendid, far-off world of the city. But 
interest became feverish excitement when 
she arose, smiled upon the hovering train- 
hand, and stepped briskly down upon a 
convenient pine stump. Thence like a de- 
scending goddess she fluttered to the gen- 
eral level, and that being accomplished, 
took refuge beside her baggage with a 
somewhat faltering and hesitant air. 

It was this suggestion of sudden flag- 
ging and despondency that brought the 
Boss, who from his office threshold had 


beheld the arrival with complete incred- , 


ulity, across the Plaza to her side. The 
sight of a pair of square shoulders, much 
above her own, of a clean-shaven face and 
the marked singularity of a _ necktie, 
seemed to inspire a renewal of hope. 

“Oh, you are Mr. Ames?” she said im- 
mediately, and extracting a note from a 
very small, remote pocket, presented it. 

He read it with bewilderment. 

“But, my dear Miss Lennox, I’m sure 
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you don’t understand. Board! Why, 
where would you board in a place like this? 
Barnes must have lost his wits. He 
should never have let you come!” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Barnes couldn’t 
possibly have done otherwise. I didn’t 
ask advice, you see. I said I was coming 
anc mentioned that an introduction to 
some one might perhaps be of value. Mr. 
Barnes did quite what was expected of 
him.” 

There was an incisiveness about this 
speech that made Ames look at her again. 
Yes, she was more than merely pretty. 
Her small face was too delicate for sau- 
ciness, but mingled with the soft appeal 
of its youth and freshness was a quick 
and changeful gleam like the flashing of 
a swift blade. Her gray eyes looked 
straight into his, and its dimpled curve 
could not hide the resoluteness of her 
little chin. 

Obviously she had the advantage of 
him. Here she was, bag and baggage, and 
confronted with this obstinate fact, Ames 
could not evade the necessity of somehow 
disposing of her, however he might resent 
the gratuitous charge. He capitulated to 
the extent of taking her over to his office, 
where he explained to her in detail the re- 
sources of the place, or rather its absolute 
lack of them. She was attentive but un- 
moved. It ended, positively, in his escort- 
ing her across to the dining-shack for 
mid-day dinner, in‘the course of which, 
the disputed topic being dropped by tacit 
consent, she contrived almost to reconcile 
her perplexed host to his responsibility. 
Argument being put aside, instantly her 
gaiety came bubbling up, in a kind of soft 
and happy murmur, like a little spring in 
a wood. But as soon as the meal was over 
she resumed her business-like air, which 
meant ‘their brief truce was at an end. 

“Well, Mr. Ames,” she demanded, 
“have you thought of anything?” 
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“Why, Miss Lennox, I fear my re- 
sources are still limited to the two mar- 
ried couples in camp, as I warned you, a 
room and a half is the extent of their re- 
spective domiciles. And—yes, there’s old 
Madame Jussand, in Played-out Gulech— 
but of course you wouldn’t want to go 
there.” 

But a sudden ripple of eagerness had 
passed over her face. 

“Why not? I should think that might 
be worth talking about.” 

“Oh, perhaps so! But she’s such a 

isly old relic—been here since the min- 
ing excitement ’way back in the dark ages. 
You know, Miss Lennox, there were some 
great strikes in through this neighbor- 
hood, and for a while they got pay dirt 
right here.in the gulch, but it all petered 
out. There was quite a settlement here 
for a while, though. You still find ruins 
of the cabins, and come across old cradles 
lying about. The fact is, I live in a re- 
juvenated ruin myself. I like being away 
from the camp at night, so I’ve pre-empted 
a shack up the gulch this side of Madame’s 
and had it patched up till it’s really quite 
snug.” 

An odd change had crept into the frank 
grey eyes. The heavy lashes suddenly 
veiled a look that was both alert and se- 
cretive. 

“And so this Madame Jussand lives in 
this historic spot? Why, that must be 
ever so interesting—and I’d really prefer 
to be out of the camp—oh, yes, Mr. Ames, 
I’m quite sure I must see Madame Jus- 
sand !” 

All the way up the gulch he expounded 
to her the complete impossibility of it. 
Madame existed on a pension left by her 
fifth and last husband, eking it out by 
selling vegetables to the camp. On this 
basis she contrived to find a livelihood for 
herself and her cow and her twenty-one 
cats, but that her establishment was one 
that a young lady could put up with 
Miss Lennox remained sweetly uncon- 
vinced. She liked cats, she adored old 
houses, Mr. Ames admitted that Madame 
—like all of her nation—could cook. Her 
determined complacency was proof against 
the steep walk up the gulch, against the 
low, decrepit, not to say tottering aspect 
of Madame’s residence, against even the 
last shock of Madame herself, grim, tooth- 


less, and bearded like the pard. 

When Ames realized this, he became as 
anxious to conclude the arrangement as 
herself. It seemed certainly to offer him 
his only avenue of escape, other than the 
clearly not-to-be-hoped-for one of the 
young woman’s voluntary departure. What 
had suggested this freak to her? He'd 
show Barnes, if that impractical and dis- 
tant official took to sending up any more 
summer boarders. Meanwhile he made 
the best terms he could with the somewhat 
reluctant and suspicious Madame Jussand, 
and afterwards, in his relief, threw him- 
self with much ardor into a scheme the 
girl had instantly evolved for screening 
off a nook outdoors where she might sleep, 
and even undertook to supply the canvas 
and get her things up to her before night. 
Then all at once she turned to him and 
held out her hand. ‘Tears were in her 
eyes, her voice. Her face had grown sud- 
denly tired and pale. 

“You’ve been so good to me—so good! 
And all the time you must think me per- 
fectly crazy!” For a moment Ames 
looked into the brimming eyes of a weary 
child. Then she was gone, and he de- 
parted meditatively down the gulch to his 
office and to complete the afternoon’s neg- 
lected work. 

Dwight Ames, son of the largest owner 
in the Blue Hill Lumber Company, was 
at present “learning the business” ac- 
cording to the routine prescribed by the 
paternal will. Just now he was occupying 
the comparatively exalted post of superin- 
tendent of that section of the company’s 
operations, with headquarters at Camp 8. 
By and bye would come office work in 
San Francisco, with a large salary and 
ease. But Dwight was not impatient. The 
splendid spaciousness, the freedom, the 
tonic roughness of the life won on him 
day by day. The virus had got into his 
blood. For such leisure as his work al- 
lowed him, he had his horse, his pipe, and 
a few books. Thus he had lived in great 
bachelor content, spending his days in the 
stir and contact of the camp, his nights 
in the quiet of the solitary cabin in the 
pines. Here Madame Jussand was his 
only neighbor, and with half a mile of 
ill-kept trail between there had seemed no 
danger of too brisk an intimacy. 

The trail had indeed been, according to 
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all received estimates, half a mile long, 
but after the installment of Madame’s 
boarder, its length appeared mysteriously 
to lessen. Of course, it was quite in the 
natural order of things that Ames should 
superintend the delivery of the baggage, 
which in fact made the journey on his 
own saddle. Madame received him with a 
weird and toothless smile, and the infor- 
mation that “Madamoiselle was like ze 
gulech—played out.” Then next day he 
properly called to inquire, and found Miss 
Lennox, quite restored and surrounded by 
cats, giving the finishing touches to her 
canvas sleeping-shelter, which she had 
rigged up with workmanlike skill. She 
was charming in her neat khaki, with a 
scarlet bandana knotted at her small, firm 
throat. Madame, sinister as ever, sat at 
the open door, stringing beans from her 
own vines. They seemed a strangely as- 
sorted pair of housemates, and Ames had 
an increasing sense of the inexplicability 
of the girl’s presence, which he only half 
lost in the light talk and banter of their 
interview. Indeed, he had the conscious- 
ness of being kept swiftly skimming along 
on the surface of things, as though a 
momenrt’s pause must show the exceeding 
thinness of the ice. And she, charming 
as she was—at moments was there not 
something a little high-keyed about her, 
a perceptible strain in the dutiodag light- 
ness of her talk? Dwight watched in 
vain for the appealing child whom for an 
instant he had seen beseeching him from 
the depths of her wet gray eyes. He 
caught there now only a look that was 
somehow veiled and guarded, a_ lurking 
gleam as of the fencer’s steel. As he 
strolled thoughtfully home in the starry 
dusk, he was no more enlightened as to 
why a wholly unheralded and unexplained 
young lady had chosen to drop from the 
skies upon a spot so unlikely that when he 
had set out hopefully an hour before. He 
suspected, indeed, that even Barnes the 
culpable knew little more, for his intro- 
ductory note had breathed throughout a 
bewildered ambiguity. Camp 8 was mod- 
est as a violet when it came to desiring 
public notice, and had never sought to 
advertise its own delights. Dwight gave 
it up—for two days, and then the fasci- 
nation of an unsolved mystery (he was 
careful to call it this) was too much for 


him. Work was slack, and he left the office 
early in the afternoon, looked in at his 
cabin for a shave, and then took his way 
up the trail. He had gone only a little 
distance, when a voice, light and mocking 
as an echo, floated down to him from the 
sun-laced shadows of the upper slopes. He 
paused, looked up, and caught a furtive 
gleam of scarlet amid the cool obscurity. 
She was there, then. He crushed the pine- 
needles in his long-limbed stride, and in a 


‘moment was beside her. There were the 


veiled gray eyes, the rippling hair, the 
round, slim throat that Ames was sud- 
denly aware had obsessed his vision for 
every hour of the past forty-eight. The 
revelation sent the blood to his forehead, 
and he stood in a dazed silence, while the 
girl, with one swift glance at him, went 


quietly on with her work. Seated on a 


camp-stool with an easel planted before 
her she was engaged in doing things to 
a square of white paper. Ames watched 
her for a little, as with a seemingly pro- 
fessional deftness she manipulated her 
brush, or held it off at arm’s length with 
one eye screwed up—to him an impressive 
and mysterious rite. 

“I didn’t know you painted,” he re- 
marked at last. It sounded fatuous, but 
it was the only thing that presented itself. 

“Oh, didn’t you, Mr. Ames ?” she replied 
with a pretty air of surprise. “Why, then, 
Mr. Barnes didn’t Well, what did 
you suppose [ was doing up here?” 

“T admit I was a bit puzzled,” he con- 
fessed, with a sense that after all the mys- 
tery might be solving itself rather tamely. 
“But if you are an artist——” 

“Yes, I am an artist,” she said conclu- 
sively, and into the light, soft voice there 
seemed suddenly to come a metallic ring. 
She threw the speech at him like a chal- 
lenge—and at that moment Dwight shifted 
his stand till he looked over her shoulder 


‘at the sketch. 


An artist! Poor child! Ames thought 
he understood the sudden defiance of her 
tone. It had sharpened itself against the 
whet-stone of truth-telling criticism often 
enough, no doubt. Well, let it grow dull 
again—it should acquire no fresh edge 
from him—and he stood heroically strug- 
gling to achieve some gigantic untruth 
when she astonished him by springing up, 
tearing the sketch in half, shutting her 
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box on an untidy mess of paints and 
brushes, and throwing herself down upon 
the pine-needles with a burst of elfish 
laughter. 

“Don’t look so solemn!” she _ jeered. 
“Don’t you think I know how bad it is? 
That’s why I’ve come to a place like this 
to do my experimenting. I mean to work 
terribly hard—and so I shall begin by 
taking a holiday now.” 

“T see,” he said gravely, sitting down 
beside her. “Sort of drawing on your 
future earnings in that line.” 

“Exactly. And now suppose you pro- 
vide me with inspiration by telling me all 
you know about Played-out Gulch. Isn’t 
it a perfectly dear name? One feels his- 
tory just bubbling up in it.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you much his- 
tory, unless [ invent it. Just the old story 
—a strike, a big rush, glittering prospects 
that were shortly played out. Then a 
general folding of tents, and the silently- 
steal-away performance, except on _ the 
part of a few fixtures like the Jussand and 
two or three more. Oh, no; I fancy there 
was only one left in the place, after the 
boom broke, besides Madame, and that 
was old Penny—Penniforth, I think his 
right name was.” 

Miss Lennox had turned her face 
slightly away. For a long moment she 
sat motionless, staring down the dim per- 
spective of the forest. Indeed, the silence 
drew out to a length that struck Dwight 
as awkward, leaving him as it did with 
his recountal on his hands. But pres- 
ently she half turned toward him, with 
a little quivering smile upon lips. that 
seemed to strive to be sieady. 

“Oh, how interesting! And this— 
Penny person—did he live here after the 
others left?” 

“Hung about for years. In fact, he’d 
have been here yet, no doubt, but one day 
in a storm a big tree fell on him, and 
when the wood-cutters found him (there 
were some fellows cutting cord-wood in 
here then) he was dead. I got all this 
from one of the men, who is now with us. 
I suppose I took enough interest to listen, 
because it’s his shack I’m living in, and 
—why, Miss Lennox, did a yellow-jacket 
light on you?” 

“Yellow-jacket? Oh, no; it was an ant, 
I guess. My nerves are all out of gear; 


a very little makes me jump. Go on, Mr. 
Ames. Did you say you were living in the 
—the old man’s cabin? How strange— 
I mean, how interesting !” 

“Oh, hardly interesting; certainly not 
strange. It was in pretty good repair; a 
couple of days’ work put it quite into 
shape, while the other shacks had gone to 
pieces long ago. Then, whether by design 
or accident, he’d chosen the most charm- 
ing site for it—view and spring water and 
all that, and had put up an exceedingly 
picturesque chimney, in place of the usual 
stove-pipe and sheet-tin arrangement. I 
like to get away from the camp sometimes: 
the lumber-jack has his limitations, you 
know. So I fitted up old Penny’s shack, 
and there I am, as snug as possible.” 

But Miss Lennox appeared to have lost 
interest in the legendary Penniforth. With 
an absent little yawn she rose, holding 
out her hand to him. 

“Come, let’s walk. There must be 
thousands of charming places to see. Let’s 
not waste all our time in one.” 

With a laugh, he let her small fingers 
draw him up, and followed her as she 
drifted with a kind of butterfly aimlessness 
along the faint trail that scarred the hill- 
side. They wandered on, till miles had 
slipped behind them, and the great tawny 
boles of the pines glowed in the westering 
light. They drank of icy springs seep- 
ing among lush grass and lilies, chased the 
scampering squirrels, were dogged by gos- 
siping jays. Now and again, in far-off, 
flashing glimpses, the white castellated 
peaks of the high Sierra soared above the 
nearer shaggy ridges. It was a landscape 
done in great splashes of pure color, like 
the tones in an old church window. Dwight 
had seen it all, had loved it all, before, 
but it was a new enchantment that 
breathed from it to-day. And the girl— 
had it bewitched her, too, or was it she 
who cast the spell? Never was so allur- 
ing, so dryad-like a creature. It seemed 
to Dwight that in her laughter he caught 
an echo of the pipes of Pan, that she 
must have gained her nimble grace in wild 
moonlighted revels in haunted old-world 
glades. -It was dusk when he left her at 
her door. The sickle moon swung low 
above the gulch, white moths were flitting 
ghost-like hither and yon. The earth was 
sighing out spicy fragrances under the 
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dew. He held her hand a moment, while 
his eyes rested on the slim outlines that 
the twilight revealed to him. The mys- 
tery of her, the strangeness of her pres- 
ence there, her own elusive witchery, 
seemed part of the soft spell of the hour. 

“T believe,” he said soberly, “you are 
just some kind of wood-fairy. When you 
are tired of Madame and her cats, you 
will whisk away back to your fountain, or 
tree, or wherever you belong, and Played- 
out Gulch will know you no more.” 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “you’ve guessed 
the riddle, and I can’t be incognito any 
longer. However, don’t be too sure. I 
may treat you to some surprises yet.” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly prepared for that,” 
he returned, and then the shuffling foot- 
steps of Madame sounded on the porch and 
the wood fairy was gone. 

In the days that followed, Miss Lennox 
continued to cultivate her art with praise- 
worthy assiduity. Nevertheless, Dwight’s 
appearance on the scene was usually the 
signal for the relinquishment of paints 
and brushes, and indeed the artist tore 
herself from her creations without any 
visible pangs. Down at Camp 8 the mana- 
ger’s office now closed with great regularity 
at four o’clock, and shortly after that 
hour, in some nook among the pines, a 
young man stretched his long limbs upon 
the lap of earth, while a wood-fairy sat 
beside him with daisies in her rippling 
hair. They talked of many things in 
those mellow hours of late afternoon, 
while the wind flowed in the tree-tops, and 
the long light flung its sheeted gold along 
the hillsides. Of many things, but never 
of her. Leslie Lennox, of San Francisco: 
a line in a hotel register would have told 
all that Ames knew of his wood-fairy. But 
whatever the wave of chance that had 
drifted her to him in his mountain eerie, 
her presence there had become to him the 


one vital, satisfying fact. It filled, it over- . 


flowed his consciousness to the exclusion 
of all else. 

On such a day of golden calm, Dwight 
said to her with elaborate casualness : 

“I’m going up to Camp 12 in the morn- 
ing—shall have to stay there a couple of 
days, I guess.” 

The little brown hand playing with the 
pine needles suddenly stiffened. Her 
whole slender body. seemed to grow rigid. 


But it was all so swift, so instantly con- 
quered, that he had barely taken it in 
when he saw her serene eyes smiling at 
him. 

“Oh, you’ll be away two days? Think 
of the works of art I shall produce! I'll 
have a whole collection ready for you 
when you come back.” 

But he had caught that first qualm, and 
it was with a happy confidence, a glow 
almost of ownership, that he bade her 
good-night in Madame’s_ garden-patch. 
There was no suspicion, no cloud on his 
mind. The little mystery she choose still 
to hide in had ceased to trouble him. 
Rather it lent her a strange and subtle 
charm. A dryad, a wood-fairy—would 
one expect such to be catagorically ac- 
counted for? So Dwight called her in his 
heart, and on these terms he was content 
to take her. 

As Dwight strolled up the gulch to his 
cabin the next afternoon he chuckled a 
little over the absurdity of the reason that 
had brought him back. The foreman of 
Camp 12—big Jim Cassidy—down with 
the measles! The plans for laying a spur 
track over to Bittle Creek would have to 
wait. 

Old Penny’s shack was built upon a 
salient point about sixty feet above the 
stream, where the gulch swung slightly 
to the north. A tall cedar grew beside it, 
and a dogwood hung its white blossoms 
above the low roof. 

It struck Dwight instantly, as he turned 
in from the trail, that the curtain of the 
little window, which he had left drawn, 
was pulled back. ‘Two strides brought 
him within view of the door. The hasp 
which held the padlock had been un- 
screwed. Ames did not carry a revolver, 
hut his riding-whip was in his hand. He 
reversed it, and with the butt raised, trod 
gently to the door and flung it wide. 

The light flooded the small interior, and 
a figure which had been crouched by the 
chimney sprang to its feet. For a long 
moment Dwight stood in the doorway. His 
upraised arm seemed turned to stone. And 
heavy and dull as stone it sank at length 
to his side, while mechanically he made 
a step forward. 

The girl, silent, gray-faced, her wide 
eyes on his, shrank back a little. Her look, 
her motion as of shrinking, guilty thing, 
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drove it home to his sick heart that there 
was no commonplace explanation, no sav- 
ing, trivial excuse, for her presence there. 
But he drew near, still without speak- 
ing, until his eyes rested on the loosened 
stones of the fireplace and the chisel lying 
beside them. 

The shock of the thing, its utter sordid 
ugliness, surged over him like a wave. His 
numbed nerves awoke to their pain. Anger 
seized him, the anger borne of an intoler- 
able pang. 

“Really, Miss Lennox,” he said suavely, 
“you put too much faith in legend. The 
fireplace is out of date as a repository; 
the company provides combination safes.” 

The color rushed back to her cheeks and 
lips. She raised her head proudly and 
tried to speak, and burst into tears. 

Well, he had expected it. They always 
cried, didn’t they? He sat down on his 
boot-box and watched her. She had sunk 
down in her corner in a little crumpled 
heap, with her face hidden in her hands. 
Presently the sobbing ceased. She seemed 
to struggle to control it, and at last raised 
her face a ‘little and brushed back her hair 
with a motion of the wrist that made his 
heart contract. He had seen it a hundred 
times—in the wood-fairy. 

She was getting to her feet, a little 
blindly, and against his will, he put out 
his hand to help her. She shrank from it, 
and to his utter amazement looked about 
for the chisel, knelt down by the loosened 
stones and went on with her interrupted 
task. 

“Well!” he remarked, bitingly, “I am 
charmed to see how little I disturb you.” 

The girl did not so much as turn her 
head. 

“Perhaps you’d like some assistance,” 
he flung at her. 

She replied calmly: “I would indeed. 
Your knife would do very well, I think.” 
Then after a moment, during which 
Dwight did not stir: “Mr. Ames, why not 
make an end of this quickly? We both 
desire that, I think ?” 

“T certainly do,” he said, very gravely 
this time. 

“Then help me.” Dwight hesitated, 
then went over and knelt down, pulling 
his hunting knife from his belt. Side by 
side they delved, prying up the stones, 
until nearly the whole hearth was dis- 


placed. Dwight, watching her, saw her 
pause with an air of bitter weariness and 
discouragement, and at that moment his 
knife slid between two stones and struck 
dully on a wooden surface. She leaned 
forward with a little cry. His hands tore 
the stones apart. They had been laid 
over a box, eighteen inches square. He 
dragged it from the embedding earth. The 
lid was lightly nailed down, and beneath 
were two stout canvas sacks, sewed up 
with twine. Each was heavy with a granu- 
lar substance that weighed like iron. With 
his knife he slightly ripped the string of 
one, and a little gush of yellow nodules 
poured into his hand. ‘The girl put her 
fingers into his palm and stirred them 
about. 

“Oh, can it be possible?” she sighed. 
Then she raised her eyes and met his 
squarely. 

“T don’t know what the law is,” she said 
slowly, “or what the company can claim. 
But I do know that in any but a quibbling 
way this belongs to me. I have the moral 
right to it; 1 had the moral right to comr 
and get it as [ could. I didn’t break into 
your house. You have been living in 
mine. The company may own this land 
to-day, but Thomas Penniforth built this 
house and lived in it—and I am Thomas 
Penniforth’s heir.” 

The bewilderment in Dwight Ames’s 
face had changed to an odd intentness. He 
was gently rubbing some grains in his 
fingers, and even while she was speaking 
he held them toward the light and glanced 
at them. ‘Then his eyes returned to her. 
But she was putting her whole thought 
into her words and had not observed him. 

“T owe you some explanation, I sup- 
pose,” she said, and looked about her 
with a sudden listless weariness. He 
brought a chair, and she sank into it, with 
one pale cheek against the sullen rawhide 
covering. ‘There was a feverish light in 
her dark-ringed eyes. He saw that she 
was strained almost to the breaking point. 

“Mv father and Thomas Penniforth 
were cousins. They both cared for my 
mother, and when she married my father 
Cousin Tom went to California, and they 
never saw him again. My parents came 
to San Francisco a good many years af- 
terwards, but he was living in the moun- 
tains. I was born here, the last of six. 
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Now only mother and I are left. 

“Once in a while Cousin Thomas 
wrote to my father, and the very day be- 
fore dad died, it seems, a letter came. But 
no one thought about it then, not even 
to open it, and it got slipped in among 
other papers and lay for years lost and for- 
gotten. I found it quite by accident tied 
up in a bundle of old account books, one 
day when I was so blue and down on my 
luck that I couldn’t help taking it as a 
kind of dispensation. For after father’s 
death every thing kept getting tangled up, 
and though mother worried along for years 
fancying they were coming out right, all 
of a sudden we found we had nothing any 
more—that we were quite horribly, desper- 
ately poor. Well, we were trying to live 
on my office salary, and it was simply 
killing mother, and me, too, with worry- 
ing about her, when I found this letter, 
telling of the great strike Cousin Thomas 
had made here. And it said, quite dis- 
tinctly and plainly, that I was to have it 
all—that the gold under his fireplace was 
all to go to mother’s namesake. He used 
to count it every day, he said, and fancy 
all the beautiful things it was to buy me. 
He didn’t dream that when it came to me 
it would mean not gowns or jewels, but 
just bread. 

“News of our cousin’s death had reached 
mother years before, but not a. word of 
any money, and she was sure that any 
there was must have fallen into other 
hands long ago. But I settled it in my 
mind from the first that I would not give 
up until I knew, and though it was ever 
so long before I could do anything, I 
never did give up, not for a minute. I[ 
had an awful time finding out how to get 
to Played-out Gulch, but when I found it 
was on the land of the Blue Hill Lumber 
Company, I went to Mr. Barnes’ neice, 
whom I knew, and through her got the 
note to you. Sally Barnes was a dear. [| 


told her I couldn’t possibly explain why I 
wanted it, and she never asked, but just 
bullied her uncle irtto letting me have it. 
And she lent me her old painting kit—I 


thought it might make my coming seem 
a little more reasonable if I played at 
being an artist. 

“Ever so many times I almost told you, 
but I was so afraid the company might 
have a claim, and you would feel that 
loyalty to them came first. So I waited, 
not knowing what to do, till you said you 
were going away. I felt as if I had no 
choice after that—the way lay so clear, 
and there was mother. Of course I would 
have told you some day. 

“T don’t know what you will think of 
it all, or of me. I suppose from your point 
of view I was robbing your cabin—robbing 
the company. You thought so when yom 
came in. I saw it in your face.” 

His silence was uncharged with denial, 
but his eyes besought her. Her own, un- 
heeding, seemed to see in him only the 
stern arbiter for whose mercy she ap- 
pealed. 

“But at least before you act I want you 
to really understand. The company is 
rich, and this is all—everything—to 
mother and me. And how can it help be- 
ing really ours? Cousin Tom meant it 
for us—surely, surely that makes it ours. 
Oh, you don’t know,” she pleaded, rising 
and coming toward him, “you don’t know 
how much it is to us. I wouldn’t ask like 
this—just for myself. It’s mother. It’s 
for her that I want Cousin Tom’s gold.” 

Sheer pity brought the water to his 
eyes. 

“My poor, poor little girl!” he said. 
“Tt’s not gold, not a grain of it. After 
the gulch played out, Thomas Penniforth 
lost his mind. The whole county knew 
about the old man’s mania, how he spent 
his time dreaming and talking about his 
wealth. He was always digging and wash- 
ing in the abandoned placers. Here is the 
fruit of it. These bags are filled with 
iron pyrites.” 

She uttered a low cry. He caught the 
forlorn and drooping figure in his arms, 
held her, folded her close. | 

“Don’t cry, don’t! Here is your home 
always, my love, my love!” 
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THE DOWNFALL OF THE WEAK 


BY DONALD 


HE LINER “Manchuria” was 

fast approaching Hongkong, 

from which port the American 

contingent, which included Hol- 
den and myself, expected to continue the 
journey to Manila on the inter-island 
steamer “Rubi.” 

Holden was undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar passenger on the boat, for he had 
successfully withstood the hard and mer- 
ciless test of close association with all 
sorts and conditions of people during the 
four weeks’ voyage. His perpetual good 
nature and thoughtfulness for others had 
made him a favorite with all, from the 
aristocratic wife of the British baronet 
to the humblest steerage passenger. 

My friend, for such he had become, con- 
fided to me that he had entered the ser- 
vice of the Philippine Government as a 
school teacher. He was evidently almost 
entirely unaware of the conditions ob- 
taining in the more isolated sections of 
the archipelago, but seemed enthusiastic 
to a degree concerning his new vocation. 
I listened to his fervent declamations with 
interest, the more so as I had already 
spent four years in the islands. 

Yet, as 1 looked into the bright intellec- 
tual face, with its mobile sensitiveness of 
expression, a vague misgiving frequently 
overcame as to the adaptability of Hol- 
den’s personality to. surroundings which 
are, of necessity, crude and primitive in 
the extreme. 

On arriving at Manila, Holden immedi- 
ately reported to his official superior, and, 
late in the afternoon of the same day, 
came to bid me good-bye. 

He had been assigned to duty in a small 
town called Bacnog, in the province of 
Tarlac, and was under orders to leave the 
next morning. He was in the highest 


spirits, and related how kindly his “chief” 
had received him; how he had impressed 
him with the responsibility of the position 
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he was about to assume, in which he 
would be looked up to by the natives as 
the exponent of American ideas, and how 
rapid promotion awaited those who dem- 
onstrated their efficiency by results. He 
also, in response to my questions, admitted 
that the chief had warned him not to ex- 
pect the luxuries, or even the conveniences, 
of life in Manila, and concluded by say- 
ing that he was glad of the opportunity 
to study life in a new and original phase. 

We parted, and I obtained his promise 
to write tome. The next morning Holden 
was a passenger on the little narrow gauge 
railroad which bisects the great central 
valley of Luzon, and alighting at Capas 
station, found that a fourteen mile trip 
in a native cart or carromatta awaited him. 

The sun was just disappearing behind 
the western range when the driver halted 
his tired little pony and announced in 
broken English that the journey was at 
an end. Holden stepped out and looked 
around. It was a typical native village. 
Shacks, built on tall bamboo poles to with- 
stand the floods of the rainy season, were 
scattered in promiscuous confusion. A 
moss-covered church, opposite which an- 
other large building stood, which Holden 
learned later was a cockpit, marked the 
eenter of the barrio. Groups of graceful 
coccanut trees waved their tufted crests in 
the air, and in the near distance the solid 
green of the bamboo indicated the prox- 
imity of the unbroken forest. 

A group of wandering pickaninnies, of 
all ages and in all stages of. undress formed 
a moving circle around him as he slowly 
walked down the main thoroughfare. Sud- 
denly a fat, bloated Tagalog, evidently the 
presidente of the barrio, stepped forward 
and introducing himself ih pidgin Eng- 
lish, extended a dirty hand. After much 
gesticulation and violent oratory, the 
newly arrived teacher was conducted to a 
small bamboo shack which the presidente 
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eloquently assured him had been specially 
reserved for his use at a monthly rental 
exceeding its total value. Holden finally 
got rid of the obsequious official by acced- 
ing to his demands, and sat down on the 
solitary rattan chair to collect his 
thoughts. 

A few crackers and a box of sardines, 
left over from the noonday lunch, con- 
stituted his evening meal, and he arose, 
determined to walk around his new do- 
main. It was now long after sunset, and 
the full moon, riding high in the heavens 
and shining with that peculiar brilliance 
witnessed only in the Arctic or Tropic re- 
gions, poured a flood of light on the scene. 
In spite of his previous enthusiasm, and 
regardless of the grandeur of his sur- 
roundings, the stern reality of his isola- 
tion depressed him, and as he continued 
to walk, the center of attraction for an 
ever-increasing number of -pickaninnies, 
and the evident butt of the laughing jests 
exchanged between the old hags and the 
semi-naked savages in the surrounding 
shacks, he felt his spirits appreciably 
shrinking. 

Suddenly, looking ahead, he discerned 
the unmistakable form of a white man ap- 
proaching. Greetings were exchanged, 
and the stranger seemed delighted to meet 
a countryman and invited him to his quar- 
ters. Holden’s newly found friend was one 
of those Americans who, scattered here and 
there throughout the archipelago, are a 
disgrace to their nationality. Ostensibly 
a miner, this specimen lived on the pres- 
tige of his white skin, and as hospitality is 
the strongest trait of the Filipino, man- 
aged to exist in a state of partial or com- 
plete intoxication most of the time. Hol- 
den, though taking in the character of his 
companion at a glance, accompanied him. 
The feeling of utter isolation among an 
alien race, whom he instinctively felt were 
regarding him with wondering disappro- 
val, was too strong to resist. Late that 
night as he stumbled out of the abode of 
bis host, with throbbing brain and riotous 
thoughts, he realized for the first time in 
his existence the tortures of over-indul- 
gence. Unused to strong liquors, he had 
been induced to partake of that vilest of 
all intoxicants—the native vino—as a 
salve for his depressed feelings. 

On arriving at his shack he observed 
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that it was lighted. A young Tagalog fe- 
male, not uncomely in the heyday of youth, 
and holding aloft a wick floating in a re- 
ceptacle filled with cocoanut oil, greeted 
him as he entered. Holden gazed at her 
drunkenly for a moment, and then, giving 
vent to a burst of uncontrollable rage and 
repulsion, literally threw her out into the. 
mud and stumbled towards the bamboo 
bed. He gazed fixedly at the empty sar- 
dine can, mute reminder of Caucasian 
civilization, and then, succumbing to the 
influence of the vino, fell into a stertor- 
ous slumber. 
* * * * 

The years passed on, and though I wrote 
to Holden three or four times, I received 
no reply, and finally ceased writing. My 
period of leave of absence was rapidly ap- 
proaching, however, and accompanied by 
a Customs House friend, I concluded to 
take a trip to Bacnog and see what had 
become of him. 

After traveling all night, we arrived at 
the barrio. ‘The usual group of natives 
surrounded us, transfixed with silent won- 
der, and addressing the most intelligent 
looking individual of the lot, I asked 
him if he knew where the Senor Holden 
lived. With a smile that was half cour- 
tesy and half sneer, he wheeled around, 
and pointing to a small shack that stood 
isolated in a rice paddy, intimated that I 
might find him there. Something in his 
manner filled me with apprehension, and 
leaving the carromatta, we strode rapidly 
toward the place. As we approached, 
doubt became certainty. A gaunt sow, 
staked beneath the shack, squealed vehe- 
mently as we came closer, and a horde of 
starving native dogs snarled and yelled 
at our heels. ‘The dirt and filth that sur- 
rounded the place was indescribable. 

Determined to solve the mystery, we 
quickly climbed the rickety bamboo ladder 


‘that led to the entrance and looked in. A 


white mian lay stretched on the floor, 
breathing hoarsely. I bent over, and look- 
ing at him closely, discerned beneath the 
tangled hair and straggling beard, beneath 
the bloat and brutality that two years of 
a life fit only for a being lower than a 
brute had stamped on his features, a faint 
resemblance to the erstwhile brilliant and 
polished Holden. 

A big black female with a pickaninny 
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astride her hip, whose features and color 
plainly denoted his parentage, rose slowly 
and asked us if we wished to “habla 
Americano.” Holden, disturbed by the 
sound of unfamiliar voices, moved rest- 
lessly and then awoke. He sat up and 
gazed at us blankly. 

. “Hello, old man,” I said, thinking it 
best to put a cheerful face on the matter, 
“don’t you remember your old friend ?” 

A flash of recognition shone in his eyes 
and softened the lines of his sodden coun- 
tenance, a nervous thrill connecting with 
an almost forgotten past shook his frame 
‘for a moment, only to be replaced by a 
dull stare and stolid expression. Suddenly 
he rose to his feet and exclaimed vehe- 
mently: “What have you come here for? 

Is it not enough that I never replied to 
your letters? All I ask is to be let alone. 
Go!” We turned and were half-way down 
the ladder when he called us back. An 
awakened anger and remorse distorted his 
features. Our unexpected appearance had 
called up visions of long past days. His 
clenched hands showed the stress of the 
emotions under which he labored, and as 
the personality of the Holden I formerly 
knew looked out of his eyes, he began in 
a tense voice: “I came here to be an ex- 
emplar to these people, a shining light in 
the darkness of their surroundings, an ad- 
vance agent of better days. I was to be the 
leaven that would in time leaven the en- 
tire mass, and I left Manila, as you know, 
full of enthusiasm for my new calling. 

“On my arrival here I was met by a 
crowd of half-naked savages, who inspect- 
ed me with hostile wonder. I encountered 
not a friendly face nor a welcoming smile. 

I noticed the traces of loathsome disease 
on the faces and limbs of even the little 
children, and I recoiled from my pros- 
pective associates with an overpowering re- 
vulsion of feeling. The appearance of the 
women, their mouths dripping red with 
the juice of the betel nut as if they were 
carnivorous animals, sickened me. I re- 


tired to my shack—this shack—that first 
night, and a depression came over me that 


I strove in vain to conquer. 

“T made up my mind to return in the 
morning regardless of the consequences. 
When the morning dawned I realized that 
I was a stranger in a strange land, and 
practically penniless. 1 decided to stay, 
and for seven months I lived here alone, 
striving to keep up some semblance of the 
manner of living to which I had been ac- 
customed. 

“But the pressure was too strong, the 
environment too overwhelming. ‘The 
leaven of Anglo-Saxon ideas and customs 
which, as represented by me, was to leaven 
the entire mass, became absorbed and nul- 
lified by that mass. ‘he inertia of the 
tropics daily gripped me with a stronger 
hold, and the primitive savage, which is 
but latent in the best of us, began to as- 
sert itself. 

“T gradually became more contented, or 
rather indifferent. The months passed 
away in a sort of sensuous dream, and the 
memories of the home life in the States 
gradually faded away. 

“I began to discern in the Philippine 
women a certain attractiveness, a sort of 
crude animal beauty, and I no longer re- 
garded them with feelings of repulsion. I 
admired the long black hair, the dark eyes 
and voluptuous forms of the younger ones. 
The light-haired, blue-eyed girl I had left 
behind in Kansas, who I knew was patient- 
ly awaiting my return, resolved herself in- 
to a sort of angel in my sight, whom to 
aspire to were sacrilege.” 

He stopped for a moment and seemed to 
be engaged in a hard mental struggle. Sud- 
denly he continued: “The result is before 
you. I resigned from the service and 
abandoned myself to the instinct of the 
primal man. You may return to your 
civilization, which is but a reproduction 
of the life of these people, glossed over 
with a cowardly conventionalism. I am 
satisfied, and ask as a last favor that you 
neither visit nor think of me again.” 

He waved his hand with a gesture of 
dismissal, which the black eyes of his 
paramour emphasized, and we left him. 
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BY MAUDE HEATH BLANK 


HE STORY of Tom and Annie 
McLean did not begin when they 
were married, nor even when 
they first met and loved each 
other. It was farther back than that. Back 
when T'om’s ancestors were pious Scotch 
Presbyterians, rigid and uncompromising, 
intolerant and narrow, but true to their 
convictions and beliefs. In ‘Tom’s straight, 
strong body and clear, matter-of-fact mind 
was bred an ability to do what he believed 
to be right, and an inability to see two 
sides to a question, or to comprehend. the 
weakness of a different nature. 

At the period when Tom’s progenitors 
were laying for him the foundation upon 
which he stood, Annie’s forbears were en- 
joying life; living for the day in view of 
the morrow when they should die. Lux- 
urious, self-indulgent men and women, 
with soft bodies and vacillating minds; 
and various strains of blood, none evil, 
but all weak, clashed together.in Annie’s 
veins. 

When these products of the past met, 
she was a struggling Methodist minister’s 
motherless daughter, whose craving for ex- 
citement was met and baffled by the annual 
revival; whose innate love of luxury and 
ease was thwarted by dish washing, sweep- 
ing and dusting, varied by Sunday school 
classes and choir practice. At eighteen 
she was pretty, with brown hair and eyes 
and a slender, graceful figure; a bundle of 
possibilities, with the chances predominant 


for a colorless, regular existence of drud-: 


gery. 

When Tom appeared in her life, every- 
thing was transformed. He was a tall, 
strong, capable man: one who, she felt in- 
tuitively, could protect her, on whom she 
could lean; and that her whole weight, 
moral or physical, would not incommode 
nor hinder him. He took possession of 
her at once. His wooing of her was to 


him a formality to be gone through as 


quickly as possible. Her fragility and 
shyness appealed to him. For the first 
time in his self-centered life he felt the 
necessity of caring for and providing for 
some one who was dependent upon him. 
There was more than passion, more than 
mere love, even, in his feeling for her. It 
was the primitive sense of ownership—a 
defiant possession, that rather looked for 
dispute of its rights, and hid a craving 
for warfare to establish his title to his 
own. 

That was the dominant note in his love. 
She was his. He would never be attracted 
to another woman. Because he had chosen 
and won her, because she belonged to him, 
forever established the fact that she was, 
of all women, most to be desired. To 
protect and provide for her, to furnish 
her with all her happiness and to assuage 
all her griefs, was his prerogative. A pos- 
sible rival did not enter his head. He 
had made her his wife. That covered the 
subject. But to understand her as an in- 
dividual, to realize that she had her own 
ideas and views of life, did not occur to 
him. If she told him something, he be- 
lieved her. If she did not, he assumed that 
there was nothing to tell. If she asked 
for something he gave it to her. If she 
did not, he supposed that she was content. 
He thought in a straight line, definitely 
and to a conclusion. He was troubled by 
no half thoughts, no day dreams nor specu- 
lations. A thing was or it was not. He 
employed no hair splitting arguments and 
did not understand them.. Metaphysical 
analysis was foreign to both of them. They 
were rather inarticulate persons. 

Tém worked in one of the San Fran- 
cisco iron foundries and earned four dol- 
lars a day. He had come up from the un- 
certain existence of a newsboy and a boot- 
black to what he considered a good place 
and a satisfactory wage. He was proud 
that he had made himself; rather glad that 
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he was an orphan with no one to bother 
him. To Annie, used to the precarious 
finances of a preacher’s family, an as- 
sured income of a hundred dollars a month 
was riches; the little house of four rooms, 
far out in the new district of Oakland, was 
an establishment,.and the new furniture 
was artistic and soul-satisfying. 

And they were happy. At first the play 
work of the tiny home was absorbing. The 
watched for arrival of her big, strong hus- 
band every night was an event, and his 
departure every morning an epoch. It 
was fully six months before these features 
began to pall a trifle, and her expanding 
personality looked about for novelty. 

It was a theory of Tom’s that his wife 
was an equal partner with him. “When I 
can’t trust a person,” he was fond of say- 
ing, “I want to quit altogether. I don’t 
watch ’em.” Acting upon this idea he ar- 
ranged his bank account subject to his 
wife’s as well as his own check, and left 
his bank book with her. There was a 
balance of a thousand dollars when they 
were married, and he deposited fifty dol- 
lars a month. Shortly after their mar- 
riage Tom bought a building lot on specu- 
lation, paying for it on easy terms and 
expecting to sell at a profit when the city 
moved up nearer them. He had no secrets 
from his wife. His life had been unusu- 
ally clean and open; his incredulous nature 
saving him from many of the pitfalls of 
youth, and his healthy mind and hard- 
working habit rendering others unattrac- 
tive. He never told a lie; not from piety 
or principle so much as the courage that 
scorned to hide behind a subterfuge. He 
despised a man who lied, and pitied a ly- 
ing woman. His pity and contempt were 
near of kin, and both bestowed upon weak 
creatures with whom he had little patience. 
Annie had been taught that her soul would 
be lost if she told an untruth. Hence she 
avoided them. Whenever she should be 
more afraid of an actuality than of a the- 
ory, she would inevitably prevaricate. 
Every curve and dimple of her soft, yield- 
ing body proclaimed this. Her round, 
cleft chin, wavy hair and shy, glancing 
eyes betrayed the fact to all who under- 
stood. If Tom had understood, he would 
not have blamed her when temptation 


proved too strong, and much sorrow would 
have been spared them both. 
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Just as Annie began to notice how long 
the days were, and to wish tentatively that 
something would happen, Mrs. Shannon 
moved into the neighborhood. Mrs. Shan- 
non was a middle-aged woman, very 
motherly in her manner to Annie. She 
had suspicious auburn hair and black eye- 
brows, and dressed always in black. She 
had a flabby double chin, a loose, uncertain 
mouth and a network of fine wrinkles cov- 
ering her face. She used a great deal of 
rice powder and a quantity of strong per- 
fume. She lived alone. Was a widow, she 
said, but omitted to add that her husband 
was alive and paying her alimony. She 
talked a good deal about “poor Mr. Shan- 
non,” usually cried when she spoke of him, 
and Annie was very sorry for her, think- 
ing how terrible it would be if Tom should 
die and leave her. Mrs. Shannon sympa- 
thized with Annie in her loneliness and 
“ran in” very often. She never came 
when Tom was at home, and he paid little 
attention when Annie spoke of her. 

One day the woman suggested that she 
and Annie should go to Emeryville to see 
the races. It was their opening day and it 
would amuse her. At first the girl was 
shocked by the idea, but when Mrs. Shan- 
non seemed amazed at her old fashioned 
notions, and explained that all the best 
people went, she thought perhaps she was 
foolish about such things. As Mrs. Shan- 
non said, it was not necessary to bet be- 
cause one went to look on. And really, so 
far as that went, what was life itself but a 
gamble? No man ever went to work or to 
business, bought a house or even married 
a wife without gambling with the world on 
his success. That sounded very reasonable 
to Annie, and she consented to go. 

The band was playing when they entered 
the grand stand. Even now, when Annie 
hears some one whistle the cheap little 
tune they played she sees again the rush- 
ing horses, hears the blaring band and feels 
again the excitement of her first sight of a 
race track. The first race was just being 
finished. Firefly, a rank outsider at 15 to 
1, poking her nose under the wire a neck 
ahead of the favorite. The people were 
shouting and waving handkerchiefs, and 
the excitement intoxicated Annie. She 
had been brought up to believe that a race 
track was an adjunct of the unmentionable 
place, but it didn’t look so bad as she had 
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expected. The bright-colored jackets of 
the jockeys, the beautiful horses, the 
crowd on the grand-stand and the band, all 
appealed to the love of color and gayety 
that had been so suppressed all her short 
life that Annie had never known of its ex- 
istence. 

When the next race was run she hardly 
breathed. Leaning forward, strained and 
rigid, she knew nothing of the madly- 
cheering men and women near her; she 
heard nothing of Mrs. Shannon’s grumbled 
regrets that she had not put “at least a 
dollar on Jimmie’s horse;” she was con- 
scious of nothing in all the world but the 
rush of the starting horses, the sensation 
of being with them, of flying round the 
track as they flew, and the painful relaxa- 
tion when the race was done. 

She hardly spoke throughout the after- 
nocn, and at five o’clock when they took 
the train home after the last race, she felt 
that for the first time in her existence she 
knew what life really was. She could 
hardly wait to get home to tell Tom about 
it and learn if he ever went to races and 
-if he loved them as she did. But as they 
drew near the house, Mrs. Shannon said, 
casually: “Better not say anything to Tom 
about going to the races. He will kick if 
he knows you’ve been.” Abashed by the 
girl’s questioning eyes, she added: “There 
ain’t a mite of harm init, but men are 
that way. My husband never could bear 
to have me go if he knew it. So, thinking 
it over, fearing that he would forbid her 
to go again, Annie said nothing to her 
husband of the afternoon, and afterwards 
she was afraid to tell him. 

The fatal difference in temperament 
precluded any real confidence between 
them in vital matters. Tom heard music 
with his ears. Annie felt it in her soul. 
He saw and thought he appreciated beauti- 
ful pictures, sunsets and flowers. She 


worshipped beauty with an intensity that. 


was almost pain. It is true that her tastes 
were crude and uncultivated, but music 
and color and the joy of life were necessary 
to her. Some strain of blood, forgotten or 
unknown, bequeathed to her by some God- 
less ancestor, lived again and cried out for 
excitement as insistently as it had done 
when cock fights and battle fields had 
satiated it. 

To want a thing was, to Annie, a reason 
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for obtaining it if possible. The next 
step was to convince herself that it was 
right. Her religious training necessitated 
a conscience satisfied or stupified before 
happiness was possible. With Mrs. Shan- 
non’s help and Tom’s confidence, it was 
easy to make herself believe that it was 
not likely that her husband could be so 
selfish as to want her to sit at home alone 
all day. Of course, she did not intend to 
go often. She could not afford it. But 
once in a while could do no harm. Tom 
gave her thirty-five dollars a month for 
the housekeeping money. What was left 
was her own. He asked no questions. An- 
nie had intended to save a little of it and 
surprise Tom by giving it to him for the 
bank account, but a dollar or two would 
make no difference, so they went to the 
track the next day and the next also. 

The second day Mrs. Shannon gave a 
man who came to them two dollars, and as 
soon as the race was over he brought her 
twelve in exchange for it. ‘To Annie’s 
questions, Mrs. Shannon said she hardly 
ever bet, but with a tip on a sure thing, 
such as Jim Murphy gave her the night 
before, it would be criminal not to take 
advantage of it. This was a new view to 
Annie. It was joy unparalleled to attend 
the races, even when one knew it was a 
waste of money, but to go and earn money 
into the bargain, seemed too good to be 
true. And, as Mrs. Shannon pointed out, 
some one would get the money. No matter 
how opposed you were to gambling, you 
could not stop it. Why, then, not profit 
by it? 

Coached by her friend, Annie put two 
dollars on Queen Esther, and to her joy 
and amazement, the man returned after 
the race with twenty-two dollars for her. 
If she could only tell Tom! But Mrs. 
Shannon insisted that if he knew he would 
forbid her going again, so she kept the 
secret. It was doing no harm, anyway. 
She decided to buy him a present with her 
first money. She spent the whole fore- 
noon the next day in the shops, and finally 
purchased an expensive shaving set in a 
leather case. ‘Tom was delighted with the 
gift and took it for granted that the money 
was saved from the household expenses. 
He told her she was a careful little woman, 
who knew how to make a dollar go twice 
as far as he could. 
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Annie slept very little that night, partly 
because of the excitement and novel pleas- 
ure of winning money, and more because 
she wanted Tom to share her joy. A dozen 
times she resolved to tell him, and as often 
decided to wait a little longer. If he 
should be angry, should scold her, and 
above all forbid her going again, she could 
not bear it, so she took Mrs. Shannon’s 
advice and said nothing. Tom was ab- 
sorbed in his work and plans, was tired 
when he reached home, and if his wife was 
unusually silent, he hardly noticed it, or 
attributed it to weariness or a passing in- 
disposition. 

The third trip to the track Annie lost 
twenty dollars. It filled her with amaze- 
ment and consternation. It was so incom- 
prehensible. It had not occurred to her 
that there is always a loss attached to a 
gain; a loss for some one else if not for 
her. The first race she had put five dol- 
lars on Felix, a big, rawboned bay, who 
could not lose, according to Mrs. Shannon. 
When he had demonstrated that he could 
and Annie’s money was gone, she required 
but little urging to bet on another “sure 
thing” to retrieve her loss. When twenty 
dollars were gone, Mrs. Shannon said it 
was a run of bad luck that no one could 
foresee and that they would make it up 
and more, too, the following day. Annie 
had borrowed ten dollars of her friend, 
and when she paid it back that evening, 
she had but five dollars left. Tom would 
give her the monthly housekeeping money 
the next evening, however, so she took the 
five to the track the day after her first 
losses. 

Her evil fortune followed her, and at the 
end of the day the five dollars of her own 
was gone, together with twenty-five of 
Mrs. Shannon’s. She paid that when Tom 
gave her the regular thirty-five, leaving 
but ten dollars for a month’s food for 
them. Clearly something must be done. 
Her advisor pointed out to her how foolish 
she was to be discouraged. Such a run 
of bad luck might happen to any one, but 
they made it up again. She told Annie 
stories of plungers who had been broke 
one day and worth thousands the next. It 
needed only one good day to put back all 
she had lost and more with it. 

Then followed days of feverish watch- 
ing for the start, the brief run, and then 


the sickening collapse as her horse came 
in fourth, fifth, twentieth—it mattered not 
to Annie how far he missed the goal since 
he could not reach it and save her. All 
the pleasure of the afternoons had van- 
ished. She no longer enjoyed the music, 
the movement and color of the crowds nor 
the exhilarating rush of the horses. Her 
forenoons were spent poring over charts 
that she could never understand, and the 
afternoons, rain or shine, were one long 
drawn out agony of alternate hope and 
despair, as her fatal bad luck pursued her. 

There came a day when she owed Mrs. 
Shannon two hundred dollars. A little at 
a time, buoyed up by the certainty that 
soon she must make a big winning if she 
only kept on trying, she had staked and 
lost, day after day. Once or twice she had 
won small sums, only to lose again the 
next venture. At last, when Mrs. Shan- 
non had more than hinted a desire for a 
settlement, Annie remembered what Tom 
had told her about drawing checks. As- 
sisted by Mrs. Shannon, she wrote one for 
two hundred and fifty—enough to pay her 
debt and leave a little to “work on.” That 
followed the rest, and more was drawn to 
bait the hook that was to bring it all 
back, until it was all gone. 

Annie grew thin and pale. She was 
nervous and ate but little. Tom noticed 
it at last and suggested a visit home. Evi- 
dently the climate did not agree with her. 
He worried about Annie more than he had 
supposed he could about any one, and 
planned various trips for her, all of which 
she declined. If he urged her to go, she 
cried, and he decided to have a doctor see 
her. She had never seemed very strong, 
and he found himself imagining all sorts 
of ailments that he had heard of, any one 
of which might seize and carry her off. 

Annie was wretched. She was too deli- 
cately poised for any strong emotion; too 
volatile to sustain deep feeling. Happy 
like a kitten or grieved like a child, she 
responded to a word or tone, and suffered 
at a frown or rejoiced at appreciation in 
trivial matters that would have left Tom 
untouched. Crushed by the weight of her 
theft—for her soul told her it was that— 
haunted by the fear of discovery, of the 
loss of Tom’s love when he should know, 
her days were torture and her nights des- 
pair. Only the fatal optimism of the born 
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gambler upheld her. The absolute cer- 
tainty that her luck must turn, that she 
should some day win it all back, led her 
like an ignis fatuus from one day to the 
next across the night of horror and re- 
morse. 

She tried to tell Tom, but it was as 
impossible as a feat of strength beyond 
her physical ability. She feared him while 
she loved him ; feared his uncompromising 
rectitude, the ease with which he did 
right. She knew intuitively that he could 
not comprehend the temptation to which 
she had succumbed, but he might have 
pardoned it if she had told him. The fail- 
ure to confide in him until forced to was 
the fatal mistake, which she recognized, 
but was powerless to retrieve. She had 
the sensation of looking at him over a gulf 
that daily grew wider, a chasm that she 
could not bridge, and that some day she 
could not even call across to him. 

Suddenly the dread that had shadowed 
her materialized. One day some of the 
machinery broke down and Tom found 
himself with a holiday. He hurried home, 


‘arriving at one o’clock and finding Annie 
dressed to go out. 


“Hello, little woman,” he began at once, 
“what do you say to a trip down to Mon- 
terey? Pack up what vou need while I 


dress, and we’ll go off on another honey- 


moon.” He was like a boy with an unex- 
pected vacation. 

To his surprise she flushed and _hesi- 
tated, and then said, stammeringly, “I 
was going out, Tom, with Mrs. Shannon.” 

Her husband, hurt that she should pre- 
fer the Shannon woman, whoever she was, 
to him, answered quickly: “Go ahead, 
then. We can go some other time. Get 
me the check book, and I’ll go down and 
make a payment on the lot while you are 
gone.” 

At that she flung herself at his feet, 


sobbing hysterically, and reiterating in-. 


coherently that “it was lost, and she was 
so sorry.” 

It was several, minutes before he un- 
derstood it. That the money he had saved 
and trusted to her charge, wholly and un- 
reservedly, had all been thrown away on 
the race track. It was never his way to say 
much. His own summing up was that he 
“never squealed when he was hurt.” He 
did not say much when Annie had finished. 


When he had heard the whole story, all 
she could tell him of her passion for the 
races, her winnings and losses, her cer- 
tainty that she could get it all back im a 
few days more; when she lay exhausted on 
the floor and sobbed like a frightened child 
he only said, “You were going again this 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes, Tom,” with an effort to control 
the sobs that were becoming spasmodic. 

“Got any money?” 

She misunderstood his stoicism. May- 
be he did not blame her so much after 
all. Perhaps he saw that she could win 
it back. 

“Only a dollar, Tom,” wiping her eyes. 
The outer door opened. Tom lifted her 
from the floor as Mrs. Shannon came in, 
and stopped as she saw McLean. 

“Well, you’d better take some.” He 
handed Annie ten dollars, ignoring the 
newcomer, whom he guessed was the wo- 
man who had been at the bottom of all 
the trouble. 

He did not smile at Annie, but neither 
did he frown. She followed him into the 
bedroom, where he stood gazing vacantly 
out of the window. He looked so cold, 
so far away. She did not feel that he for- 
gave her. Still he had given her the 
money. He could not be very angry. 

She approached him gently. “You are 
so good to me, Tom.” She drew a long, 
quivering breath. “I am sure I can get it 
all back now. The luck has changed. I 
feel it. .You are not very angry with me, 
are you?” 

He did not apparently hear her. Her 
eyes filled with tears. “I must go now, 
Tom. Good-bye, dear.” 

“Good-bye,” he repeated mechanically. 
She went out with Mrs. Shannon, who 
was discreetly waiting in the dining room. 
Tom stood still by the window an hour, 
thinking. 

Then he walked slowly through the 
rooms. The pretty sitting room with the 
open piano, where Annie-used to sing to 
him; the dainty blue and white bedroom, 
neglected and dingy now; the dining room, 
with its tiny sideboard that Annie had 
been so proud of, and the kitchen opening 
onto the covered porch. How well he re- 
membered the first dinner Annie had 
cooked there. She .had burned her finger 
and he had kissed the place to make it 
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well. He went out into the little garden. 
The flowers were neglected too. And yet 
it seemed but a few days since he had 
spaded the ground for Annie and together 
they had planted sweet-peas, nasturtiums 
and other quick blooming flowers because 
she could not wait for the slower ones. 
That was last spring. 

Well, it was all over now. He had been 
mistaken, as hundreds of better men had 
been. He could stand it as well as they 
had. She had never loved him. She had 
deceived and robbed him when he trusted 
her. If she had only told him. He could 
have forgiven her anything but this set- 
tled, systematic deceit. His wife, whom 
he had been so proud of, whom he be- 
lieved to be as pure and innocent as a lily, 
to have been consorting with race track 
men and women, people ‘that he would not 
have admitted to his house for fear of 
contaminating her. What else was there 
that she had concealed that he had not 
yet found out? False in one thing, false 
in all. He went back into the _ house, 
packed a few things in a bag and locked 
the door as he went out. 

Half an hour later he was in a real es- 
tate office. “What will you give me, spot 
cash, for the house I bought of you a 
year ago?” he asked, abruptly. 

The agent named a figure, a hundred 
dollars less than he expected to give ul- 
timately. 

“Get the deed ready,” was the response, 
and the sale was consummated so quickly 
that the agent feared he was cultivating 
hallucinations. A similar bargain was 
made with the furniture dealer, who had 
furnished his house, and directions left to 
send for the things immediately, deliver- 
ing the key to the real estate man. At 
five o’clock, Tom, hurt and angry, bought 
a second class ticket to New York, eager 
to put half a continent between himself 
and the woman he had loved and trusted 
to his own undoing. 

* * « 

That day out at the track, Annie was 
having her first “streak of luck” in weeks. 
She won fifty dollars on Leadbeater at ten 
to one in the first race. Every horse she 
bet on won. At the close of the last race 
she had three hundred dollars. She was 
so happy she could hardly wait to get 
home. She almost danced to the Emery- 
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ville station and stood in the crowded car, 
jostled and pushed about, unconscious of 
discomfort. Tom would be so glad! At 
this rate it would not take long to win back 
all she had lost. As soon as the races 
were over they would go to Monterey, if 
Tom wanted to. She was tired and ner- 
vous and needed a rest, but it would be 
foolish to leave until after the races. 

She fell to reckoning how much fifty 
dollars a day for three weeks would be. 
She could surely count on that much and 
some days more. She suddenly recollected 
that Tom had been at home alone all the 
afternoon. Poor boy! He must be as 
lonely as she used to be. She would cook 
a nice supper for him, and they would go 
to the theatre afterwards, as they used to 
do. 

Already the anxiety and dread of the 
past weeks were forgotten. Living in the 
present moment, she expected Tom to re- 
joice with her in her new fortune. All 
that she comprehended of his view of the 
matter was sorrow for the loss of the 
money. With that restored all would be 
as it was before. ‘To her mind her bad 
luck had been misfortune. She did not 
realize the suspicion that would attach 
to her in Tom’s mind. Knowing herself 
to be as true to him in thought and word 
as she was in act. she had not even guessed 
the existence of the mire through which 
he believed her to have dragged herself 
and him. 

When they reached the house it was 
nearly dark, the short days being further 
abbreviated by a dense fog, and Mrs. Shan- 
non went directly home. There was no 
light in the window, and Annie wondered 
if Tom had gone to town after all, and 
had not yet returned. She tried the door. 
It was locked. Probably he had left word 
for her at the next house. Perhaps she 
was to meet him in town for dinner. Full 
of pleasurable anticipations, she hurried 
to the neighbor’s. The woman opened the 
dooi. Before Annie could ask her question 
she said: “I thought you had moved.” 

“Moved? What do you mean?” Annie 
asked in amazement. 

“Why, the furniture man took all your 
goods away about half-past four,” the wo- 
man replied, with an inquisitive look as if 
she scented a mystery. 

Like a scene illumined by a lightning 
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Tom had not for- 
She 


flash Annie saw it all. 
given her. He had left her forever. 
should never see him again. 

She turned away and walked fast out of 
the gate and down the street. She heard 
the door shut and then she walked slower. 
She opened her purse and felt of the gold 
pieces. She had three hundred dollars. In 
exchange for her husband, her home and 
her happiness, she had three hundred dol- 
lars. She laughed a little. What was it 
they said? “Lucky at cards, unlucky in 
love?” She wondered if it were true of 
horses, too. 

She turned back and walked on aimless- 
ly past her home. She did not know just 
what to do. She looked over the gate at 
the garden. She remembered that one of 
the rose bushes needed pruning, and won- 
dered why she had not attended to it when 
she lived there. That seemed a very long 
time ago. It was queer not to have any 
home. She recalled a revival meeting one 
winter night when her father had nreached 
about the lost sheep, and the choir had 
sung “The Ninety and Nine.” She must 
‘be one of the lost sheep he had talked of, 
but she had supposed they were bad people. 
If her father was alive she could go back 
to him. She opened the gate and went 
around to the back porch. It was very 
cold, and she suddenly felt weak and 
giddy. 

Some natures can bear a great deal of 
pain and grief, but to all there comes a 
moment when they can endure no more, 
and then the anodyne of oblivion is given 
them. Annie had very little strength. She 
was not made for storm and stress, but for 
love and petting and soft words. Merciful 
nature did not require of her more than 
she was able to bear. Later it would all 
return—the grief and loneliness and re- 
morse, but now she crept up to the kitchen 
door, away from the fog and the cold, and 
lay down to rest. She would tell Tom all 
about it in the morning, she _ thought, 
drowsily; how sorry she was and how she 
wanted to tell-him before, but was afraid 
to. And she would never keep a secret 
from him again. It hurt too much. And 
then she slept like a tired baby and forgot 
it all-—all the worry and the loss and the 
heartache; all the hopes deferred and joys 
departed, the vampire friendship of Mrs. 
Shannon and the ruinous counsels of new 
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associates; forgot the stern-faced man 
with the steady gray eyes who was facing 
the chaos of his individual world. She 
took no heed of past grief nor coming sor- 
row, but slept as peacefully on the cold 
floor as she had in her own bed; as trust- 
ingly as a baby whose mother watches her. 

Meanwhile, Tom, humiliated and unfor- 
giving, sat in the waiting room at the 
Oakland ferry depot, his ticket for New 
York in his pocket and his piteously small 


_ luggage beside him, enduring the eternity 


of inaction before the Overland pulled out. 
Over and over again he had thought it all 
out from every standpoint visible to him. 
All that he had done for Annie, his pro- 
tecting love for her that she had requited 
with treachery and deceit. The summing 
up was the same every time. She had 
never loved him. ‘There was no other ex- 
planation. There was no excuse. He 
could not understand that black and white 
are not antipodal; that many shades of 
grey unite them. His temples throbbed 
dully. The refrain, “She never loved 
me ; she lied to me.” repeated itself monot- 
onously, louder and more insistently. He 
began to wonder if it were merely in his 
brain or if he heard it literally. 

The short afternoon gave place to dusky 
evening, and the electric lights came on. 
He went out to smoke a quieting cigar. 
The train was making up, and he returned 
for his bag. As he entered the door hur- 
riedly, he jostled a girl who was coming 
cut. She walked ahead of him to the tour- 
ist car, for which they were both booked, 
and he noticed that her hair was the same 
red brown as Annie’s. Her eyes, too, were 
brown, but her dress and make-up were 
unmistakably those of a woman of the 
street. She carried a suit case, visibly 
too heavy for her frail strength, but the 
porter at the steps of the car made no pre- 
tense of helping her, after a frank stare 
that revealed no likelihood of a tip. Be- 
cause he was naturally kind to all weak 
things, Tom lifted the case for her, and as 
she thanked him he saw how like she was 
to Annie. The same shy, frightened 
glance, notwithstanding the rouged cheeks 
and darkened eyelids: the same small, in- 
efficient hands, and the same delicately 
made figure. But this woman was. pain- 
fully thin and she coughed rackingly. 

Tom sat across the aisle and gazed at 
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cing coguettishly at Tom the while. 
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her. The girl thought he admired her 
and posed a little for his benefit, not guess- 
ing that it was not her he saw, but Annie 
—his own wife, whom he had sworn to 
love and cherish, for better or worse, until 
death parted them. Not deceitfulness, nor 
lies, nor crime, even, but death alone. 

The train moved slowly out of the long 
station and across the network of tracks, 
going cautiously until it reached the clear 
way along the water front. The woman 
opposite struggled with her window, glan- 
He 
opened it for her, seeing not her painted 
face, but his little girl all alone, exposed 
to hardship, to insult, with no strong arm 
to defend her. 

And he had intended to leave her. It 
seemed incredible. What if she had con- 
cealed her actions from him? Whose 
fault was it? If he had not been too 
harsh with her sometime, she would not 
have been afraid of him. Who knows 
where she was now, alone in the dark and 
cold? How could he. find her soon 
enough? He looked at his watch. Six 
o'clock. She had gone home to a locked 
and empty house and was wandering some- 
where, frightened and tired and cold. He 
must have heen mad. What was the loss 
of a little paltry money compared to his 
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own wife who had no one but him? 

The rapid revulsion of feeling acted 
on his brain like alcohol. He could not 
think clearly. He only knew that he 
must hurry to save Annie from some hor- 
ror; that if he could only find her he 
would never blame her for anything she 
‘lid; that his strength should be sufficient 
for them both. They could go away some- 
where and begin all over. 

The train crawled. It seemed hours 
before the lights of the Sixteenth street 
station shone out. The girl across the aisle 
coughed horribly. If it had not been for 
seeing her he might never have come to 
his senses, and Annie might have been— 
he would not think of it, it was too hid- 
eous. 

The train slowed up at the depot. Tom 
was on the platform before it stopped, hur- 
ried over to the fruit stand and bought 
a bag of oranges which he carried to the 
girl, who was regarding him curiously 
through the window. “They may help 
your cough,” he said awkwardly, and was 
gone before she could thank him or even 
twist her features to their professional 
smile. 

Tom jumped into the nearest cab. “1700 
Green street, and drive fast, man, and do 
not stop until you reach that number.” 
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THE PHILIPPINE CARNIVAL 


A Festival 


of Fun Having A Triple Purpose; Revelry, 


Industrial Expansion and 


Political Harmony 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY 


HETHER the task of touch- 
ing a golden telegraph key, 
thereby throwing open the 
gates and starting the turn- 

stiles whirling at an exposition, is a con- 

genial one, the President of the United 

States has never said, but nevertheless it 

seems it is one he will not escape as long 

as world’s fairs and their satellites con- 
tinue to thrive. 

This year the management of the Phil- 
ppine carnival, away out in Manila, went 


other fair officials one better in asking 
the President to send a jolt of electric 
juice over land and beneath the sea ten 
thousand miles to swing open the puertas 
of the 1910 carnival to fun-famished 
humanity throughout the Orient. ‘The 
President, presumably with his unfailing 
smile, agreed to officiate. He couldn't 


well do anything else and be human, for 
the President owes much to the Philip- 
pines—yet no more than he publicly ac- 
knowledges. 


Floats passing the Lumeta. 
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Cigar and cigarette emporium of the Germinal factory. 


But to get back to that gate-opening, 
with the man holding the keys away off 
in Washington and the lock they were 
mythically supposed to fit far out in the 
East on the furthermost edge of the broad 
Pacific. The surging crowds impatiently 
waiting admission to the 1910 carnival, 
held in February last, broke in upon the 
most gorgeous spectacle Manila or the en- 
tire Philippines, has ever seen either in 
the day of the Don or that of the Yankee, 
all of which brings us back to the origin 
of the yreatest annual show in the Far 
Kast. 

The United States at the close of the 
war attacked the grave problem of ad- 
ministering the islands with a degree of 
energy and courage almost bordering up- 
on the audacious. The insurrectionary 
army of the Filipinos, brought to life in 
a struggle against Spanish rule, was un- 
fortunately directed by these misguided 
people against their liberators. To crush 
it and to destroy armed resistance to defi- 
nite Governmental authority was clearly 
the first task which must be accomplished. 
How promptly this was done is well told 
in the brief history of the insurrection. 
Then, almost before the sound of con- 
flict -had ceased, a complete system of 
civil Government, such as the natives had 
never before known, was established. 

It was found, however, during the first 


five years of progress of this great ex- 
periment that here and there were encoun- 
tered limitations and difficulties of such 
a nature as to seriously interfere with 
genera! success. Of these some were in- 
herent in the nature of the Filipino peo- 
ple; racial feeling, never before known to 
the natives, bobbed up in a bitter strife. 
Other difficulties were the direct result 
of the influences of the Spanish regime; 
stil! others assumed the form of a dis- 
position. on the part of the people of 
China, Japan, Hawaii, and even the 
United States, to under-estimate the im- 
portance of the Philippines. 

Clearly this ridiculous situation must 
be changed. The Filipino people must be 
taught that in the creation of public fa- 
cilities their interests were seriously con- 
sidered. Formerly the hill tribes and 
scattered races to be found over the Ar- 
chinelago were as strange to the average 
Filipino as they were to foreigners. They 
had to be taught that only by coming to- 
gether and meeting upon grounds of com- 
mon interests could any great measure 
of prosperity and harmony be _ accom- 
plished. The natives engaged in the dif- 
ferent handicrafts had to learn that a 
great part of the value of the products of 
their remarkable skill depended upon the 
demand which must be created in the 
markets of the world. Above all, and 
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Bilibid prison building. 


more important than all else, the unjust 
underestimating of the merits and attrac- 
tions of the islands by the people of the 
‘outside world had to be stopped. Again, 
the gulf of racial distinction was con- 
stantly widening between the natives and 
Americans. If there was to be peace, that 
harmful influence must be removed. Unity 
in all matters, Government, commerce and 
society, must be magically brought out of 
the chaos. Some one (said to be General 
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Leonard Wood) hit upon the carnival of 
all nations as a proper medium. Hence, 
the Philippine Carnival Association was 
formed. In the Philippines, with their 
undeveloped institutions and confronted 
as they are by the stupendous problem of 
creating the very fundamentals of 
national, social and commercial existence, 
the need of such an institution, solely as 
a means of amusement and pleasure, will 
not exist for many years. 


A street scene. 
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1. A group of clowns in the land parade passing before the reviewing stand. 
2. The formation of the land parade on the Luneta. 
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In spite of this, and entirely apart 
from its important purposes of practical 
utility, Manila’s Carnival, in point of in- 
terest and novelty may very properly be 
classed with the famous shows of the 
world. Indeed, it is doubtful if ever in the 
history of the world there has been crowd- 
ed within the limits of a period of two 
weeks a series of entertainments so strik- 
ing in their character and so nearly rep- 
resentative of the highest grade of amuse- 
ment from all parts of the earth. Inter- 
national expositions have been held in 
other countries, and into these, much of 
the local color of various nations has been 
infused. But it has remained for the 
quaint, dreamy, mysterious Orient, with 
its world of wonders not to be found else- 
where, to discover the real secret of a car- 
nival of nations. 

The industrial features, the athletic 
meet and military maneuvres, the wild 
tribes exhibit, the display of curiosities 
and novelties new to civilization, the street 
pageants, the hippodrome, the coronation 
spectacles of the American and Filipino 
‘kings and queens, the masked balls, the 


open-air performances, the pyrotechnic 
displays, the fantastic ceremonies of 
clowns, the races, the live stock and 


machinery exhibits, and a great variety of 
other attractions, all working together as 
parts of a machine-like whole, transform 
the quiet, staid, dignified Manila of his- 
tory and tradition into a whirlwind of 
fascinating activity. 

The land and water parades of the Phil- 
ippine Carnival splendidly bring out the 
American idea. The beautiful flower- 
decorated carriages and automobiles rep- 
resent another feature familiar to the 
“carnivalista’ of the United States and 
Europe. The gigantic figures not uncom- 
mon in German carnivals, and the others, 
larger and more grotesque, so important 


to the Celestial when he embarks in cele-' 


bration, are all to be seen on a large scale. 
The kings and queens, the courts, the coro- 
nation ceremonies. conducted with all the 
dignity of bygone days, the costumes of 
the world, masks and confetti, clowns 
working individually, in pairs and _ in 
groups, the wild tribes from the Sulu ar- 
chipelago, the fierce Dyaks from neigh- 
boring Borneo, the wild Negritos of the 
Philippines for the first time abandoning 
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their mountain fastnesses to secure a 
glimpse of another world, were all there. 

During the great pyroramic spectacle 
which was presented each night of the car- 
nival a future miniature city was at- 
tacked by infantry, cavalry and artillery 
pumbering more than three hundred 
armed men in the military uniforms of 
modern times, being defended by an equal- 
ly large number equipped as imagination 
might picture the soldier of coming de- 
cades. ‘Ihe half-hour during which this 
collapsible city, representing possibly the 
New York of a hundred years hence, was 
being destroyed will long remain in the 
memory of the awed spectator. With the 
thunder of cannon, rifle and mortar with- 
in and without the city, with attackers and 
defenders rushing here and there, operat- 
ing their engines of apparent destruction ; 
with fires breaking out everywhere, only 
to be extinguished with modern. full-sized 
fire engines in perfect operation within 
the city, with the air filled with screaming 
rocket, comet and bomb; with buildings 
crashing and toppling, the dull explosions 
of mines tearing immense, ragged rents 
in the armored walls and exposing within 
the dull red flames so fearfully suggestive 
of vital injury, and with every detail of 
the city and its wonderful panoramic 
background brought out in striking relief 
by the vari-colored battle fires, this one 
spectacle, only a part of the great hippo- 
drome, was calculated to produce an im- 
pression of power and beauty almost ex- 
ceeding the limits of elastic imagination. 

The industrial exhibits of the 1910 
show were presented upon a much larger 
scale than formerly. Almost every form 
of Governmental and private industry 
existing in the islands were shown upon 
the grounds. ‘There was seen in actual 
operation, machinery used in_ threshing 
grain, the stripping of hemp, the building 
of roads, the reducing of ore, the manu- 
facture of tobacco products, and a variety 
of other interesting and instructive de- 
partments. The products of the islands 
were conspicuously displayed. Sugar, 
hemp, cocoanuts, fruits, rubber, coffee, 


cocoa, pineapples, silk, forestry products, 


and dyes were brought together and at- 
tractively displayed for the first time in 
the Orient. The horse show, a pretty fea- 
ture of the carnival, was held during the 
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1. Fantastic launch in the water parade. 
° Chinese launch in the water parade. 
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Captawm George T. Langhorne, U. 8. A., and his mule cart. 


first week, connected with it being the 
live stock exhibit and the races, a track 


having been tastefully laid out within 


the grounds. The great Oriental Olym- 
piad, or athletic meet, served a valuable 
purpose in bringing the different peoples 
of the Far East together in pleasant riv- 
alry. Teams were brought from all over 
the Orient, China, Japan, Australia, the 
Federated Malay States, and- the British 
and German colonies. The polo, cricket 


and tennis tournaments, in which the 
British of Hongkong participate yearly, 
with foot-ball, golf, rifle and trap shoot- 
ing, as well as aviation, are latter-year 
features witnessed by distinguished digni- 
taries from everywhere, including real 
kings and their retainers, Sultans and 
their harems, celebrated Moro dattos, 
mandarins, and other high officials, from 
China, Japan, Borneo, Java and India. 
Herein is the true tale of a carnival with 


A booth selling articles made by trade school pupils. 
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THE GHOSTS OF 


a mission—one of many missions. It was 
a novel scheme, carefully planned and 
masterfully executed. It has advertised 
us in the Orient as no other one agency 
has, not barring our success as colonial 
administrators. It has boosted the beau- 
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ties of the archipelago to doubting multi- 
tudes, expanding its industries the while 
it made friends of all adjacent peoples, 
advertising its products and its people to 
the world, and giving rout and revelry to 
a care-free constituency. 


THE GHOSTS OF THE SANTA FE 


BY CARLYLE C. McINTYRE 


(The Santa Fe Trail origwally 


Southwest. 


early days.—C. C. McIntyre. 


extended from St. Louis, Missouri, to Santa 
Fe, N. M., and was the route used extensively by the emigrants and traders of the 
The nature of the freight transported by the traders over this trail 
rendered thew caravans constantly subject to harassment and attack by the hos- 
tile Indians. The bleaching bones of men and mules scattered along the route are 
to-day the only remaining evidences of mang a fierce and bloody battle of the 


Under the dome of the desert skies, 

Watched by a legion of starry eyes, 

Fading away to-night it lies— 
The trail of the Santa Fe. 


Fading away like the fires that threw 
Flickering light when the West was new, 
Cheering the men and women, too, 

Who camped on the Santa Fe. 


Gone are the days of the long ago 

Gone are the men that they used to know. 

Gone are the fires that used to throw 
Their light on the Santa Fe. 


Scattered the bleaching bones are strewn 

Under the lightof the silver moon, 

Telling of those who died too soon— 
The men of the Santa Fe. 


Weirdly the roaming coyote’s wail 
Sounds like a ghost; through the moon- 
light pale, 
Shadowy figures haunt the trail, 
To-night on the Santa Fe. 


Shadows of warriors white and red, 
Souls of the restless and graveless dead, 
Come in the silent night to tread 

The trail of the Santa Fe. 


Spirits of warriors red and white, 
Slain in the heat of the reckless fight, 
Wander in silent peace to-night 

Along on the Santa Fe. 


Wander and wait as the ages crawl, 
Watching the tribes and the nations fall, 
Longing to hear the final call— 

The ghosts of the Santa Fe. 
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V The Jubilee of Restoration 


BY C. T. 


RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


OD GAVE his chosen people two 
distinct sets of Sabbaths or 
rests. Not only was the seventh 


day appointed to them for rest- 


ing from earthly toil as profitable to their 


hysical well being, but additionally 
those Sabbath days were types, which 
pointed forward to a future rest of heart 
and mind. At the beginning of each year 
a cycle was marked—7x7 days. Following 
this multiple, early in the ecclesiastical 
vear, after the passover and the waving of 
the “sheaf of first fruits,’ which typified 
our Lord’s resurrection to the heavenly 
plane, came the fiftieth day. On this day 
there came a great blessing to all of the 
Children of Israel who were in the proper 
condition of heart. It typified the begin- 
ning of the real rest of heart and mind 
which was thus foreshown. It was par- 
ticipated in by all the chosen people who 
were in heart readiness and who accepted 
Jesus as Messiah. Subsequently, after 
all of the saintly ones of the chosen people 


had entered thus into a rest or Sabbath 


keeping in their hearts, the door to this 
privilege was opened to a_ similar class 
from amongst thé Gentiles. This rest of 
mind and heart, typified in the Pentecos- 
tal day and its blessings, was but the ear- 
nes! or fore taste of a still greater bless- 
ing and rest to be entered into by the faith- 
fu] at the end of the race set before them. 
—Heh. 12:1. 

But the chosen people had not merely 


day Sabbaths. ‘They had also year Sab- 
baths; for every seventh year was a Sab- 
batic vear. And these Sabbatic years had 
a cycle similar to that of the sabbath days. 
Seven times seven years brought them to 
the fiftieth year, which was a special Sab- 
batic year, just as the fiftieth day was a 
special Sabbatic day. As the Sabbath days 
could be observed by the chosen people 
anywhere and everywhere, so the rest 
which they typified may be enjoyed by the 
consecrated everywhere under all condi- 
tions. But the Sabbath vears were not so! 
These could be observed only while in 
their own land; for these related to that 
land.—Ley. 25 :1-55. 


Israel’s Jubilee Year. 


Undoubtedly the Jubilee year was a wise 
and beneficent arrangement for God’s 
chosen people by Jehovah, their great 
King. It was more than merely an eco- 
nomic arrangement for the prevention of 
the accumulation of property in the hands 
of the few. It was also typical of the great 
“Times of Restitution of all things which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all the 
holy prophets since the world began.”— 
Acts 3:19-21. 

Let us first examine the Jubilee as a 
social and financial safety arrangement for 
the preservation of the rights and interests 
of the less successful of the people of Is- 
rael. Every fiftieth year was to be a jubilee 
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year in which property that had been 
mortgaged or liened for debt would re- 
vert to its original owner free from all en- 
cumbrance. Similarly, if a family had 
' gotten into straits and not only had lost 
its homestead but had gone into-servitude, 
in the fiftieth year not only the estate 
would be free, but all obligations of ser- 
vice would terminate. In the Jubilee 
year every man returned to his original 
rights and possessions. Nor was this un- 
just to anybody. Every one knew in ad- 
vance that a loan or debt or contract for 
the property of another could last only to 
the fiftieth year. Hence all valuation of 
property and of service rendered was based 
.upon this arrangement, and the valuation 
was greater in proportion as the Jubilee 
year was afar off, and less as it drew near. 
Thus, under Divine arrangement, it was 
impossible for the land of Israel to get in- 
to the hands of great landlords, trusts, 
etc. The property right inhered in the 
family. 

But Israel did not particularly care for 
this arrangement, and it gradually fell into 
disuse. The Almighty did not insist up- 
on its continuance. Its chief value was 
that of a type pointing forward to a 
greater time of Restitution, when Adam 
and all of his children would be permitted 
to come back from the “land of the en- 
emy,” (Jer. 31:16), from the power of 
the grave and from under the dominion of 
sin and death—back to harmony with God, 
to perfection of human nature, to inheri- 
tance of the land and all the blessings and 
rights and privileges which originally be- 
longed to Father Adam. The human fam- 
ily is to come into all these rights and 
vrivileges lost in Eden and redeemed at 
Calvary, when the great Messiah shall come 
in power and great glory to establish in 
the earth his Millennial Kingdom. The 
first to be blessed under that Kingdom ar- 
rangement will be God’s chosen people; 
and, subsequently, all nations will receive 
a similar share by coming under the same 
conditions and participating in Israel’s 
New (Law) Covenant.—Isa. 2:3, 4; 
Zech. 14:16, 17. 

The Restitution blessings outlined by 
the prophets include the restoration of 
Israel to Divine favor, their re-possession 
and control of Palestine, and the sending 
forth of the Abrahamic blessings through 
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them to all people. The Restitution will 
include the bringing of the earth to full 
perfection, as was symbolically repre- 
sented in the Garden of Eden. It will in- 
clude the lifting of humanity out of men- 
tal, moral and physical imperfection up, 
up, up, to the grand heights of human 
perfection in the image and likeness of the 
Creator, to the original estate which 
Father Adam lost and which is to be re- 
stored to him. The Millennial Age, the 
reign of Messiah, will be the anti-typical 
Jubilee time, in which gladness and re- 
joicing will come to earth, and come to 
stay; for all who refuse the gracious privi- 
leges and opportunities of that time and 
do despite to the favor of God knowingly, 
willingly, intentionally, will be cut off 
from life in the Second Death, from which 
there will be no recovery. 


Blowing Silver Trumpets. 


At the opening of the Jubilee year it 
became the duty of the priests to blow 
upon the silver trumpets the note pro- 
claiming “liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” (Lev. 
25:9, 10.) The bugle note sounded by 
the priest was repeated everywhere upon 
ram’s horns and everything that would 
make a joyful sound proclaiming liberty. 

Doubtless some of those who heard 
might have been ready to dispute the cor- 
rectness of the message, claiming that 
there was a mistake. Doubtless some who 
heard the proclamation of liberty were 
boisterous and extreme in their jubilation 
and unwise in their conduct. Certainly 
the Jubilee year in its beginning must 
have been a time of general tumult and 
rupture. The holders of the land and the 
beneficiaries of services rendered may 
have been slow to surrender them, while 
those to whom they belonged by Divine 
right might often have been impatient be- 
cause of delay and thus become unreason- 
able in their demands for immediate pos- 
session. | 

We are about to show that the Divine 
Word teaches that this great anti-typical 
Jubilee period of one thousand years is 
already upon us; that we are now in the 
time when the priests are blowing the sil- 
ver trumpets—the Truth of God’s Word 
—and when the common people _ every- 
where are waking up and _ vociferously 
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shouting for freedom and for their rights 
—sometimes unwise in their impatience 
and rude in their haste. It is right that 
humanity should enter into all the bless- 
ings of this Jubilee period which has been 
Divinely provided. But Divine Provi- 
dence should be noted and its leadings 
should be followed. The people should 
understand that as surely as it is God’s 
arrangement that the Jubilee Restitution 
shal! be ushered in, so surely it will come 
to pass; for all of God’s purposes shall be 
accomplished. (Isa. 55:11.) There should 
- be no breathless ‘haste, but a quiet, 
patient, faithful waiting on Jehovah. 

The Lord, however, tells us that many 
will be impatient; that, as a result, there 
will come upon the world “a time of trou- 
ble such as never was since there was a 
nation,” and that the trouble time will 
serve as the opening of the door to the 
Jubilee procedure of Restitution. Hear 
the exhortation of the Prophet, “Wait ye 
upon me, saith the Lord, until the day 
when I arise to the prey; for my determi- 
nation is to gather the nations, that I may 
.assemble the kingdoms to pour upon them 
mine indignation, even all my fierce an- 
ger; for the whole earth shall be devoured 
with the fire of my jealousy,” zeal, anger. 
Nor are we to understand that this will 
be a literal fire, but terrible trouble caus- 
ing great distress, for the next verse shows 
that the people survive the trouble. There 
we read, “Then will I turn to the people 
a pure message (the pure Gospel of the 
Love and the Justice of God) that they 
may all call upon the name of the Lord, 
to serve him with one consent.”—Zepha- 
niah 3:8, 9. 

Echoing the voice-of God through the 
holy Scriptures, we warn all who have an 
ear to hear this message, that they desist 
from any attempt to bring in the great 
Jubilee too hastily. The great leveling of 


humanity, rich and poor, is coming, and , 


coming speedily, because the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it. The great Jubi- 
lee with its restoration of human rights 
to every child of Adam is already upon 
us. Blessed will those be who, recognizing 
the fact, shall most speedily and most 
heartily join in and co-operate with the 
Divine arrangement. Let the rich exer- 


cise benevolence of heart and rejoice to 
turn their millions into channels of use- 
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fulness for the people, and let them do it 
speedily, whether along the lines of Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie, or along 
other lines of their own choosing. Let 
them not delay. Let them not think that 
all things will continue as they have been 
in the past. The anti-typical Jubilee has 
come. Its silver trumpet is now sounding 
in our ears. Already the rabble are clam- 
oring and restless. Scarcely can they be 
persuaded to bide their time and wait for 
Divine Providence to give them the prom- 
ised blessing. Indeed, they know not 
God ; they discern not that this Jubilee is 
of his provision and is coming in its due 
time, appointed of the Almighty. They 
vainly think that they are bringing it to. 
pass themselves; and that they must force 
the issue and grasp the coveted prize of 
equal rights, wealth and leisure. 


Only in the light of the Scriptures can 
the peculiar condition of things now at 
our doors be understood or appreciated. 
From God’s Word comes the soundest of 
advice. But, alas! the great intellects of 
the world have discarded the Bible and 
have gathered to themselves other teach- 
ers, who set forth as worldly wisdom doc- 
trines of Evolution and of the wonderful 
progress of the race. These doctrines, 
the Bible tells us, will speedily come to 
naught, and prove the wisdom of the 
world’s wise men to be foolishness.—Isa. 
29:14, 15; 1 Cor. 1:19; Prov. 14:8. 


Humility and Righteousness Necessary. 


The exhortation of the Bible respecting 
the present hour is profitable to both rich 
and poor. But alas! few of either class are 
in the attitude of mind to hear. The mes- 
sage is, “Seek righteousness; seek meek- 
ness: it may be that ye shall be hid in 
the day of the Lord’s anger.” (Zeph. 
2:3.) “Be wise, therefore, ye kings of the 
earth (including the financial kings.) 
Kiss the Son (salute, recognize the great 
King of Glory, whose Millennia] King- 
dom is at hand with its anti-typical year 
of Jubilee for Israel and for all the famil- 
ies of the earth) lest he be angry, and ye 
perish from the way, when his anger is 
kindled (in the very beginning of this 
day of anger) but a-little” (against you.) 
—Psalm 2:10-12. 
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The Anti-typical Jubilee Begun. 


Having shown that the great Jubilee of 
a thousand years will begin by a terrible 
time of trouble incidental to the returning 
of mankind to their long-lost inheritance, 
we will offer some harmonious prophecies 
based upon the Jubilee type. ‘These show 
that the Jubilee chronologically began A. 
D. 1875. Since then the masses have 
been struggling for their “rights,” some- 
times by wise, and at other times by un- 
wise methods. Everywhere the anti-typi- 
cal ram’s horns are being blown and 
“rights” is the watch-word ! 

Meantime, capital and vested interests, 
not realizing that the Jubilee “Times of 
Restitution” are at hand, are perplexed at 
the situation, alarmed! Legal talent and 
all worldly wisdom have been summoned 
in the endeavor to hold fast every point 
that has been gained, and to relinquish 
and restore—nothing! The Times of 
Restitution shall not come if the Trusts 
can possibly bar the way. Elated at their 
success, they believe themselves stronger, 
more thoroughly entrenched than ever in 
the control of the money power and of the 
earth. They hold that everything is pur- 
chasable with money—‘“that every man 
has his price.” ‘The great struggle, the 
time of trouble, will be precipitated as a 
result of the extreme confidence enter- 
taired by both sides of the question. Or- 
ganized labor and organized capital, each 
self-confident, are about to precipitate the 
most terrible disaster that has ever be- 
fallen Christendom—world-wide anarchy. 
Neither will hear; neither can understand 
the situation. It remains for such as have 
the hearing ear to heed the message of 
God’s word, “Seek righteousness, seek 
meekness : it may be ye shall be hid in the 
day of the Lord’s anger.”—Zeph. 2:3. 


The Mathematical Calculation. 


We have already noted the fact that the 
multiple system applies in connection with 
the day Sabbaths and the year Sabbaths, 
culminating in a fiftieth or Jubilee. We 
hold that this fact furnishes the Divinely 
intended key to show’the date at which the 
anti-typical Jubilee will be ushered in. It 
will be the great Jubilee of Jubilees, 
reached hy the same method of counting, 
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50x50 years, or, in all, 2,500 years. The 
question is, When should we begin the 
counting of this cycle?. The reply is, 
that where the type ceased to be observed 
the great cycle began. In other words, 
God preserved the type until the proper 
time for the anti-typical cycle to begin to 
count. 

We know that the Hebrew people main- 
tained their Jubilee system very imper- 
fectly and with more or less dissatisfac- 
tion until the overthrow of their polity. 
When Zedekiah’s Government was over- 
thrown and the people were taken into 
captivity for seventy years by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, during this period the _ typical 
Jubilee must have ceased, because it could 
be observed only while in their own land. 
Prior to that time, although repeatedly 
delivered into captivity .to their enemies, 
they were never out of their land long 
enough to prevent the celebration of the 
Jubilee. And so far as any record shows, 
the Israelites have never observed a Jubi- 
lee year since their return from Babylon- 
ish captivity. 

Moreover, the Lord, through the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah, distinctly tells us that Is- 
rael’s observance of the Jubilee Sabbath 
vears was unsatisfactory, and that he made 
desolate their land during those seventy 
years in order that it might have the full 
number of Sabbaths, which he had de- 
signed, and which the people had selfishly 
neglected to observe. All of those seventy 
years of captivity were Jubilee years and 
the land had rest—none being observed 
subsequently. 

We quote the Scriptures on this sub- 
ject: “Them that had escaped from the 
sword he (Nebuchadnezzar) carried away 
to Babylon, where they were servants to 
him and his sons, until the reign of the 
Kingdom of Persia: To fulfill the Word 
of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, 


.until the land had enjoyed her Sabbaths: 


for as long as she lay desolate she kept 
Sabbath to fulfill three score and ten 
years.” (2 Chron. 36:20, 21.) Thus we 
know when the seventy years desolation 
began; namely, A. I). 606. But how may 
we determine just when Israel observed 
their last Jubilee? ‘To answer this ques- 
tion, we must reckon from the time when 
the Jubilee system -of counting began 
down to 606 B. C., the beginning of the 
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captivity, and then divide that total of 
years by 50. This would show us how 
many Jubilees Israel had already kept 
unsatisfactorily; and the remainder 
would represent the number of years which 
had elapsed between the last unsatisfac- 
tory Jubilee and the carrying into cap- 
tivity. 

The Scriptures distinctly inform us 
that the counting of the years of Jubilee 
began when Israel entered Canaan under 
the leadership of Joshua. There were 6 
years from the crossing of Jordan until 
the division of the land; then a period 
of judges, 450 years; and a period of 
kings, 513 years; total 969 years, to the 
desolation of the land at the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar. This number, divided 
by 50, would show that 19 Jubilees had 
passed, and that the last one occurred 19 
years before the captivity. Understand- 
ing that where the type ceased, the anti- 
typical cycle began to count, we add thus: 
19 years from the 19th Jubilee to the 
desolation; 70 years of desolation; from 
then until A. D. 1, 536 years; from A. D. 
1 to A. D. 1874; the total would be the 
sum of 19, 70, 536 and 1874, namely 2499 
years. As the Jubilee of Jubilees would 
come in the 2500th year, it follows that the 
year 1875 would correspond to that year. 
Since the anti-type, however, was not to be 
one year, but a thousand years, we under- 
stand that it was the thousand-year Jubi- 
lee which began in 1875. This seems com- 
paratively strong and clear as a Scrip- 
tural argument, and certainly comports 
well with the facts of history, and is just 
what we should expect in this day of blow- 
ing the anti-typical trumpet and general 
commotion on the part of those desirous 
of getting quickly into their Jubilee 
rights. 


The Jubilees According to Prophecy. 
The Law sets things forth exactly as 


they should be. The great cycle, 50x50— 
2500 years—should begin just where the 
typical Jubilee ceased, as we have just 
seen. But prophecy shows matters from 
another standpoint; it foretells matters 


just as they will occur. ‘Thus, through 
the Prophet Jeremiah, the Lord informs 
us that the total number of Jubilees 
would be seventy. The total number may 
thus be counted in two different ways. We 
have seen that nineteen Jubilees were ob- 
served unsatisfactorily. These, deducted 
from 70, would leave 51 of the 7x7 cycles 
to be fulfilled. But since the Jubilees 
were not observed, these cycles only, with- 
out the 50th year, should be counted, and 
these were 49 years each. 51x49, or 2499 
years, would therefore represent 51 cycles 
without Jubilees; and as there were 19 
cycles with Jubilees, this would make 
19x50—950 years. Thus we have the full 
70 cycles shown ; and 2499 plus 950—3449 
—which is the number of years from their 
first Jubilee on entering Canaan, to the 
close of the year 1874 A. D. So we reach 
the same date as by the Law method of 
counting. 

The whole world, as well as Israel, has 
an interest in the Jubilee and its “Res- 
titution of all things which God has 
spoken by the mouth of all the holy pro- 
phets.” (Acts 3:20.) But to Israel the 
Restitution blessings will come first, after 
the stress of the great time of trouble, in 
which the chosen people will have their 
share—“the time of Jacob’s trouble.” The 
Millennial blessings will begin with -Is- 
rael. ‘Their law-givers will be restored 
as at the first, and their judges as at the 
beginning. (Isaiah 1:26.) The Lord will 
assume the guidance and control and 
blessing and uplifting and restitution of 
all the willing and obedient—to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile—Romans 
11 :25-31; 1:16. 
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HEN I WENT to Richmond, 
California, I was virtually 
broke: I had but twenty dol- 


lars in the world. 

That was on New Year day, 1903. 

I am a nurse by profession. But | 
had ventured in other business, and had 
failed both financially and physically. 

I was just starting out again after a 
hard, long spell of spinal meningitis, and 
was not strong enough to assume the re- 
sponsibilities characteristic with nursing, 
so I was looking for almost any kind of 
legitimate work that would net me a liv- 
ing. 

I was most anxious to get out of the 
‘city of San Francisco. Consequently, I 
went to that little new place across the 
bay. 

I say a “little new place” because one 
could count the houses on the fingers of 
your two hands, without counting the 
same hand twice. Some persons may ask 
why I went to a small place like that to 
look for work. Simply because I had 
heard of the facilities for building at that 
place. Richmond was not at that time 
what one could call a town. But in it I 
thought I saw the foundation of a city. 
We had more than eight miles of deep 
water shipping facilities. The Standard 
Oil Company was putting in a very prom- 
ising plant near the railroad shops, and 
at that time the Santa Fe Company was 
employing about three hundred men 
there. 
ploying from three to four hundred. Most 
of these employees were single fellows, 
and were boarding wherever they could 
get a place to stay, as there was very lit- 
tle choice of boarding houses there at that 
time. 

I asked the proprietor of one of the 
best places to give me work in his dining 
room for awhile. He was very glad to do 
so, as he was short on biscuit shooters. He 


And the Standard Oil was em-' 
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gave me one dollar per day and my room 
and board. | 

IT put the twenty dollars that I had 
taken there with me in my pocket. That 
was the beginning. 

I worked twenty-eight days in January 
and twenty days during February, which 
netted me forty-eight dollars, and the 
twenty that I had made me sixty-eight all 
told. In the meantime I had looked the 
town, or place, and conditions over care- 
fully. I found that there were no tailors 
there at all, and when those working men 
warted a suit put in order they either had 
to Jose a day’s work to take it or ship it by 
express to San Francisco, costing in either 
case about three dollars. 

There were more than seventy of those 
fellows boarding at the place where I was 
working, and all of them promised me 
their tailoring if I would start business 
for myself. I kept my eye open for a 
place, and finally got an opportunity to 
rent a four room flat. I went to a furni- 
ture dealer and told him my intentions, 
and I struck a bargain with him. He 
was just starting in business and was glad 
to get any kind of a fair deal. So I 
chose what furniture I needed to furnish 
the flat comfortably, which came to forty- 
five dollars. I paid him twenty dollars, 
and signed an agreement to pay the bal- 
ance at five dollars per month. There was 
a nice bedroom off the sitting room which 
I did not need, as I occupied a small room 
off the kitchen. So I rented the front 
bedroom to a foreman at the oil works for 
five dollars a month. 

I got nicely settled in the flat. Then 
I went to the proprietor of the place 
where I had been working, and asked per- 
mission to put a business card in his din- 
ing room. Joe was a fine fellow, and 
granted that privilege with pleasure. 

I printed my own card much after this 
fashion : 
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TAILORING. 


Suits Sponged, Pressed and Cleaned. Re- 
pairing neatly done, $2.25 per suit. 
M. JACKA. 


I was not much of a printer, but that 
served my purpose. I got permission to 
put a similar card in each of two saloons, 
and this brought me all the work that I 
could do. I did the altering-and mending 
on the first days of the week, and the 
cleaning and pressing on the last of each 
week. I averaged twelve to twenty suits 
a week. I did first-class work, and the 
fellows were satisfied. 

If any of my acquaintances got hurt, 
cut, burned or otherwise injured while 
at work, they came to me for dressings. 
I took greatest pleasure in fixing up their 
minor injuries, and the fellows appreci- 
ated it, for it was some distance to the 
doctor’s office, and he was such a busy 
man that he was seldom to be caught in 
his office, and sometimes the poor fellows 
would have to wait for him for hours. 

They liked my method of dressings, so 
. they ran to me with all their little bruises. 
Consequently [ have the reduction of a 
couple of colis fractures (a broken bone 
just above the wrist) and many minor 
fractures of fingers, toes and ribs to my 
credit. [I did not make any charges for 
that sort of work, because it kept me in 
practice in my own profession. But the 
hoys always paid me well, and always had 
a kind word of praise for my work as a 
surgical nurse. 

I was very much pleased with my new 
start in life. I gained in health every day, 
and while I worked hard, even to the 
limit of my strength, I lived well. 

On Sundays I used generally to go to 
San Francisco on the early morning boat 
and spend the day loitering in the sun at 
the Golden Gate Park, iistening to the 
band concert or watching the children at 
play. Sometimes I would sit in the shade 
of a pine and write a short article for 
newspaper or magazine. 

Sometimes, on exceptionally fine days, 
I would take a trolley ride out to the 
famous Cliff House, and watch the break- 
ers splash or hear the sea-lions bark as 
they scrambled for a place on the rocks. 

Toward evening I meandered back to 
the heart of the great city, and usually 


wound up at the “Bay State,” “Zinkand” 
or the “Poodle Dog” for a French feed. 
Then I would take the last boat home in 
the evening at eight p. m. 

I would be thoroughly rested, and after 
a fine night’s sleep, I was ready for an- 
other week of strenuous work. 

Yes, I worked, worked, worked, and 


watched the town grow. I could see noth- 


ing but progress in sight; for, as I said, 
we had the foundation of a city. In the 
first place, we had the location, just 
across the bay from San Francisco. We 
had miles of deep water shipping facili- 
ties; we had the terminus of a great rail- 
way system. We had the great trans- 
continental Southern Pacific system skirt- 
ing our town just on our thumb side. They 
did not recognize us then, but they 
learned to know us later. 

Then the Standard Oil refineries were 
putting in pipe lines to pipe oil from the 
fields in Kern County, nearly three hun- 
dred miles. 

We had the San Pablo and the Frank- 
lin quarries within a stone’s throw of us. 
and the Giant and the Hercules Powder 
Works within a good gun-shot of us. Why 
should we not build a city. Lots were 
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selling rapidly, and I thought that an in- 
vestment in a couple of lots would not be 
a bad undertaking. So in June I picked 
out two choice lois suitable for dwelling 
purposes. ‘The price was two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per lot. I paid 
twenty-five dollars on each lot, with a 
contract to pay five dollars per month on 
the balance, at seven per cent interest. 

I then gave a carpenter seventy-five 
dollars to furnish lumber and build me 
an up-right board and batting cabin, 
twelve by twenty-four feet, with a par- 
tition, thus giving me two nice living 
rooms. 

On the twenty-seventh of June I moved 
into my cabin and paid no more rent. I 
hegan to realize that I was getting (as the 
fellows sometimes say) on my feet again. 

By that time several tailors had moved 
into town with their families, goosenecks 
and all, and had proceeded to cut the 
prices. In August I was working just as 
hard and doing the suits for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, a cut of one dollar 
per suit. However, that did not worry 
me. I was laying up some money besides 
paying my installments, and I saw some- 
thing better beyond. I put in a hard and 
faithful summer, yet I was never happier 
in my life, and my health was never bet- 
ter. 
I am very partial to out-of-door sports. 
When hunting season opened I would oc- 
casionally take a day off and go duck 
shooting on the bay. 

Can you shoot a gun or row a boat, 
laces ? 

Well, next to horseback riding, I think 
it is the finest sport for out-door exercise 
that any one can imagine. ‘There is a 
place called “Elliss’ Landing,” just about 
a mile from us, and clam-digging was an- 
other of the fresh air sports I used to en- 


joy. 


Sometimes my neighbor lady and my-' 


self would go to the Santa Fe pier, and 
take a crab net and catch from twenty to 
forty fine crabs in an afternoon; thus, 
you see, we had pleasure resorts as well 
as business pursuits. 

T was perfectly at home in my cabin. 
I called it a cabin and so did everybody 
else. In fact, it went by the name of 
Jackie’s cabin. My name was Jacka, and 
so easily nicknamed Jackie that Jackie 
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they called me. And my place was Jackie’s 
cabin. 

In November | finished paying for my 
lots and got my deed for them. I paid 
more each month than the installments 
called for. I paid twenty dollars instead 
of ten on several occasions. 

I then started a savings account with 
the Hibernia Bank. I put every dollar 
that I did not actually need into the 
Hibernia. I had to have a well bored, 
for there was no water system there then. 
That. together with a force pump, cost me 
a trifle more than thirty-five dollars. 

Next came a picket fence, then a 
fancy front fence. ‘There was no stock 
law, owing to the town not being incor- 
porated yet, and the neighbors’ cows used 
to annoy me. ‘The fence cost me over 
forty dollars. 

By the first of the year of 1904 the 
town had built up surprisingly. Little 
cabins and nice cottages sprang up like 
mushrooms in the night. There were a 
great many more families there then, and 
I frequently got a case nursing. 

I thought that building a home was 
a nice little romantic thing for a lone 
woman to do, but that was not my chief 
aim in life. 

To reach a high standard of proficiency 
in the medical profession was my highest 
aim. [I studied all the latest and newest 
hooks on the new and scientific treatments 
that [ could get hold of. I pondered them 
over carefully, and every opportunity I 
had I put the teachings into practice. 

I listened carefully to the instructions 
of physicians, and before the winter was 
over I dropped the slavish work of press- 
ing and cleaning. 

I was not kept busy at nursing all of 
the time, so I filled in my spare time do- 
ing dressmaking. True, [ had never fin- 
ished learning the dressmaking trade, but 
before [ had trained to do nursing, I had 
a fancy that | would like to do fashion- 
able dressmaking, and I started to learn 
that trade. I accomplished enough to 
enable me to make my own dresses and: 
jackets, but the work did not appeal to 
my nature. So I dropped it before I was 
eighteen years old for the better profes- 
sion. However, what I had learned came 
in mighty handy at that time, and between 
dressmaking and nursing, I was_ kept 
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busy. My living cost me a mere nothing, 
for when I was nursing I got my meals 
with my patient. When I did sewing I 
went to the ladies’ homes for twenty 
cents an hour and my dinner. ‘Thus my 
expenses were minimum. 

I kent this work up until October of 
1906. Then I hada nice little nest egg in 
the bank. 

[ found I could get choice redwood for 
sixteen dollars per thousand, and all other 
kinds still cheaper. It was then that I 
planned my cottage. I drew my own 
plans, wrote my own specifications and 
presented them to a contractor. 

He signed a contract to build me the 


is in light gray; the kitchen and bath- 
room are in new oak enamel. ‘The spare 
room is enameled. This one I used for 
my patients. ~ 

After I built the cottage I did not go 
out nursing any more. The _ doctors 
brought their patients to me. I could ac- 
commodate from one to three, and often 
had that many at one time. There was 
no hospital built there yet, and the doc- 
tors who knew me trusted me implicitly, 
even bringing patients to me to be oper- 
ated on. 

I was surely happy then, for I was en- 
joying the comforts of my own hard earn- 
ings, also the height of my ambition— 


The house that Jackie built. 


six rooms according to my plans and 
specifications for one thousand dollars, 
and believe me, he built it right, and I 
paid him when the work was ‘done. 

The finish of the house inside is of Ore- 
gon pine, select timber. I treated every 
foot of it myself with an acid chemical 
process to develop the grain; then I had 
it varnished; that gave it the appearance 
of-an apple finish, which to my notion is 
very pretty. ‘Ihe walls are finished in a 
heavy dark green ingrain paper, except 
the kitchen and dining room. The latter 


surgical nursing. But I could not ac- 
commodate one-tenth of the sick and in- 
jured at that time. So a very successful 
physician who started as I did, at the bot- 
tom of the Jadder, built a fine hospital. 

In the summer of 1907 I was needing 
outdoor air and exercise. So I took a men- 
tal case and went to the Sequoia National 
Park, in Tulare County, California. 
There were Government troops there io 
protect the forests and the game. 

Among the troop that I met was a 
young sergeant. His many stripes of for- 
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eign service, his chevrons and gay uni- 
form, his full six feet of athletic stature, 
all looked brilliant to me. The story was 
simple. 

IT have always wished for trips to the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Panama, Porto Rico 
and Guam. With that a future possibility 
I left my cottage one year ago, and en- 
listed with the First Battalion of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, stationed now at 


Washington, D. C. And I think the 
twenty-five dollars per month rent that | 
receive for the “House that Jackie” built 
is not a bad interest on the investment. 
And when my husband and I retire from 
the service, which will not be so many 
years hence, we are looking forward to a 
pleasant rest in that cozy cottage built 
for two, in the best of all climates, Cali- 
fornia. 


THE BALLADE OF THE BALLADE 


BY F. L. ROGERS 


When leisure comes at close of day 
And writing folk incline to write, 
I light my lamp and pipe of clay, 
To conjure words that well define. 
The fragrant smoke in wreathlets fine 
Floats o’er my head like filmy lace. 
Inspire, O Lady Nicotine, 
An old ballade of formal grace ! 


Some _pens in prose prefer to play, 
But metric measure pleases mine; 
And, had or worse, my humble lay 
I scrawl in inky serpentine. 
If muses to my aid decline, 
I take a bottle from a case, 
To vivify with ancient wine 
An old ballade of formal grace. 


A subject grave, a subject gay, 

A tale, a legend of the Rhine— 
Many the gifts a writer may 

Reap from the Spirit of the Vine. 
But ever yet do I repine; 

With rhymes so few, these lines to face, 
How can I write, O Caroline, 

. An old ballade of formai grace? 


L’Enva. 


It is a joy to well design, 
With proper words in proper place, 
In echoed rhyme, with rhythmic line, ° 
An old ballade of formal grace. 


A UNIQUE RETURN TRIP OVER THE 


FAMOUS OREGON TRAIL 


BY HARRIS ANDERSON 


F ALL THE adventurous thou- 

sands who in the forties and 

early fifties journeyed westward 

over that historic, now almost 
forgotten old Oregon Trail from the Mis- 
souri to the Pacific, it has remained for 
one man, Ezra Meeker, of Puyallup, 
Washington, seventy-six years old, single- 
handed and alone, to retrace with slow and 
tedious ox-team and prairie-schooner the 
more than 2,000 miles which stretch their 
lonesome lengths across the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. This he has done unaided and 
almost wholly at his own personal expense 
in order that memorial monuments might 
be placed at fitting points along that cele- 
* brated route of migration, to preserve its 
true course from oblivion. He hopes ulti- 
mately to secure the favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress and the President to 
have this old Oregon trail officially sur- 
veyed and suitably marked by the Govern- 
ment as a permanent landmark of the 
greatest highway over which once marched 
the greatest army of emigrants for the 
greatest distance of which the world has 
any record; and eventually to make it a 
great national highway. 

This emigration of home-builders really 
began in a small way in 1840, increasing 
yearly until 1848, when the “gold fever” 
diverted it for two years to California, 
only to be resumed in still larger volume 
in 1850, drawn to the great Northwest by 
the Oregon Donation Claim law passed 
that year. It continued for the next five 
or six years, and practically ended as a 
great Overland rush about 1857. 

People to-day talk glibly of transcon- 
tinental railroads, but few of this genera- 
tion have even heard of transcontinental 
wagon roads, such, for instance, as the 
old Cumberland Road, extending from 
the head waters of the Potomac river, 


through Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Lllinois, to 
the Mississippi river opposite St. Louis; 
or the old Santa Fe Trail from Independ- 
ence, Mo., to Santa Fe and the great 
Southwest; or the Oregon trail from the 
Missouri river to the great Northwest, 
with its terminus at the head of Puget 
Sound, and with a great branch extending 
down through Nevada and across Cali- 
fornia to San Francisco. 

Over portions of this old Oregon Trail 
at irregular intervals nearly a century 
ago passed hunters, trappers, adventurers, 
soldiers of fortune, later home-seekers 
from Missouri and farther East, followed 
in turn by the great band of Mormons 
seeking in Utah a new land of liberty. 


‘Then came the mad rush of the gold 


seekers hurrying to California, and lastly 
a large and steady stream of emigrants 
seeking for fertile lands for homes in the 
empire of the Northwest. 
years ago these trans-continental trails 
were the great arteries of overland travel ; 
and they still have intense historic value. 


The Man Who Made the Trip. 


Kzra Meeker, the subject of this sketch, 
is in many ways a remarkable man, a man 
who has left his impress ‘upon the early 
history of the Puget Sound Country, 
where, for over half a century, he has 
lived and identified himself with its mar- 
velous growth. When he staked out his 
claim in the fertile Puyallup Valley, 
which has since become the town site of 
the pretty little city of Puyallup, it was 
a heavily timbered region, where twelve 
years of the hardest labor were required 
to clear a quarter section of 160 acres. 
He was always a farmer, and for many 
years the largest hop grower in the 
United States. 

Shortly after marriage in 1851 he and 
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his wife decided to go west (to Iowa), 
get some land and grow up with the 
country. But one winter, an exceedingly 
cold one at Eddyville, coupled with the 
glowing reports that came back from the 
Far West of the delightful climate and of 
the donation claims to be had for the 
taking, decided this young couple, who 
had promised themselves to be farmers 
on their own farm, to join the innumer- 
able caravan the following spring on its 
great journey westward across mighty 
plains, rivers and mountains to the Pacific 
Coast. So in April, 1852, Ezra Meeker, 
with his young wife and seven-weeks’ old 
baby boy, and one other man made the 
start, rigged out with the regulation prai- 
rie schooner, two yokes of steers, one yoke 
of cows, an extra cow and the necesssary 
supplies. ‘They made directly for Omaha, 
falling in with another small party on 
the way, a brother and two sisters, with 


whom they traveled over one thousand 
miles to where the California trail 
branched off. At Council Bluffs they 


were also joined by his brother Oliver 
and party. 


On arriving at Council Bluffs, one 
thousand wagons like their own were 
waiting to cross the Missouri. Some 


had been waiting two weeks or more. This 
would never do, so he explored and found 
at some distance below on the opposite 
shore an old scow almost buried in sand. 
The owner lived ten miles further down, 
but they found him and bargained for the 
scow, shoveled it out and rowed it across. 
The wholly inadequate ferry company 
scented competition, and the sheriff was 
quickly armed with an injunction to pre- 
vent them from using their scow. Right 
here came the only actual resistance to 
legal authority, for the entire assembled 
mass of impatient male emigrants showed 
its teeth in the shape of firearms and the 
injunction faded away, the crossing was 
made, and the real journey over the Ore- 
gon Trail began, that was to last for 
four months. 


The Journey West. 


The timely arrival of a river steamer 
soon enabled the mass of impatient emi- 
grants to cross the Missouri river, and 
with many the watchword was to push 
ahead and make as big a day’s drive as 
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possible. It was not long before the one 
thousand wagons that crossed the river af- 
ter Mr. Meeker’s party had overtaken and 
passed them. In speaking of this mad 
rush, he says: | 

“We soon passed many a broken-down 
team, the result of that first few days of 
rush. It was this class that unloaded such 
piles of provisions in the first 200 mile 
stretch, and that fell such easy prey to 
the ravages of the epidemic of cholera 
that struck the moving column, when the 
throng coming from the south crossed the 
Platte and joined them.” 

An idea of the immense volume of this 
exodus may be gathered from an actual 
count made during four days’ delay in 
camp because of the dangerous illness of 
one of their party. In those four average 
days, 1,600 wagons, 10,000 beasts of bur- 
den, 30,000 loose stock, and not less than 
8,000 men, women and children passed by, 
all pushing westward over this Oregon 
Trail into the great unknown, many to 
find graves not far ahead, for the ravages 
of the cholera were greatly augmented by 
the unnatural mode of life, the hurry, the 
hardships and the fear. It is estimated 
that in one year five thousand laid down 
their lives a sacrifice to the peopling of 
the Pacific Coast States. The roll-call 
was never made. Their unknown and 
unmarked graves have passed into obliv- 
ion, trampled beneath the hoofs of mil- 
lions of stock driven over the same route, 
or which roamed those ranges. 

This Westward Ho journey was a con- 
tinuous performance of infinite variety, 
sounding the heights and depths of hu- 
man emotion from the oft-times highly 
amusing and ludicrous incidents of camp 
life, down through the wearisome daily 
marches and dull night watches, to the 
solemn tragedy of the death of loved ones 
from the terrible cholera. Newly-made 


graves lined the way, and yet there was 


much of happiness and joyous hope in 
the hearts of many of that mighty proces- 
sion. These eager, ambitious men and 
women were leaving their eastern homes 
and the friends of their childhood behind 
them, many forever, but were not they 
going to new homes and new friends? So 
they journeyed on, and most of them 
reached their various destinations. 

To this great influx of Americans into 
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Oregon Territory (which then included as large as the six New England States 
all of the present States of Oregon, Wash- put together, from British domination, 
ington and Idaho, and parts of Wyoming and the final settlement of the so-called 


Ezra Meeker. 


and Montana), may be justly attributed Oregon question to the entire satisfaction 
the rescue to the United States of this of Uncle Sam. For over this Oregon trail 
magnificent empire, more than four times from 1840-45 poured in such a stream of 
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determined men from the East that soon 
they so greatly outnumbered the British 
Hudson Bay Company that in August, 
1845, that company accepted the protec- 
tion of the Oregon provisional government 
and paid taxes to its officers, and the fol- 
lowing year. Uncle. Sam’s title was for- 
mally recognized by treaty. 


The Return Trip. 


The remnants of that great exodus 
years later organized Pioneer Associa- 
tions, held annual reunions, and lived over 
again the many exciting, happy and sad 
experiences of that former journey. Of- 
ten and often these grandfathers and 
grandmothers, in recalling this old trail, 
would wonder if it could still be traced, 
or whether it had been wholly obliterated 
by the ravages of half a century. These 
talks, while always interesting, never 
seemed to reach any practical results. 


Some urged that the five States through 


which it extended should be asked to take 
action to perpetuate within their boundar- 
iés the course of this historic highway; 
others suggested that public subscriptions 
be taken to the same end; but. nothing 
was ever done. 

During the summer of 1905 Mr. Meeker 
spent muchof his time in Portland at the 
Lewis & Clark Exposition, and there he 
conceived the idea of. fitting out a prairie- 
schooner in all points. after the fashion of 
the emigrant wagon of that former period, 
and with an ox-team go back over the old 
trail and locate. monuments at such local 
centers of population, river crossings, or 
mountain passes, as should to him, an eye- 
witness of the earlier journey, seem most 
appropriate. For to him the idea upper- 
most was that in order to succeed in any 
important way, such a movement must 
be made to appeal to the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and that the nearer it could come to 
their hearts, the surer something definite 
and adequate would be accomplished. Six- 
teen months have-demonstrated his wis- 
dom. 

So this white-haired man, who refuses 
to be catled old, went to work, and out 
of the remnants of several of the old 
wagons which a half century before had 
made the journey west, and with only 
such new material as he found necessary, 
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he had a prairie schooner built, and at 
Tacoma stock yards he purchased one ox 
and one unbroken Montana range steer, 
Dave and Twist, and made his first camp 
m-his own front door yard in Puyallup, 
January 29, 1906, ready as soon as he 
had his steer broken, to start on his long 
journey to retrace his steps from Puget 
Sound to the Missouri River. _ 

To everybody, except Ezra Meeker, 
this seemed a hare-brained, visionary, im- 
possible undertaking. Wife and children, 
friends and neighbors, sought to dissuade 
him from it. But he persisted. One warm, 
personal friend in Portland voiced the 
sentiment of many another that “He did 


not want to do anything to encourage that 


old man to get out on the plains to die.” 
Two miles south of Olympia at Tum- 


water, the real-end of the trail, the first 
post was set February 19th, with suitable 


ceremonies. A local committee took up 
the project and ‘raised funds with which 
to purchase and suitably engrave a hand- 
some stone monument to beset in place 
of the cedar post. Thence =the’ journey 
was south, following closely’ the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad--to Port- 
land. “Monuments or. posts were set at 
Tenino, Centralia, Chehalis, Claquato, 
Jacksons and Toledo, Washington. ‘The 
last named place is on-the»Cowlitz river 
a mile from the landing, where the pio- 
neers left the river for the overland trail 
to the Sound. 3 

Without going into wearisome details 
as to the location of the half a hundred 
monuments placed by Mr. Meeker between 
Puget Sound and the Missouri River, it 
will suffice to say that he made this great 


journey, stopping along the _ route 
wherever he thought a post or a more pre- 
tentious stone monument should be 


placed. Very often he found local pride 
quickly aroused and interested in having 


‘a monument of which to be proud. In 


such places local committees would be ap- 
pointed, or the matter would be taken up 
by the commercial or other similar club, 
or by the ladies’ patriotic organizations, 
a fund would be collected, a _ suitable 
monument bought, engraved and set with 
impressive dedication exercises. In Baker 
City, Oregon, eight hundred school child- 
ren raised the fund to purchase the monu- 
ment for that place, and its dedication was 
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an event which drew over two thousand 
people together, and a wave of genuine 
enthusiasm prevailed. At Boise, Idaho, 
over one thousand children joined in fur- 
nishing the monument for that place. 
Many of those children of even the far 
West had never seen a prairie-schooner 
nor an ox-team before, and the fact that 
they contributed their penny or nickel to- 
wards the purchase and erection of a 
monument in memory of the Oregon Trail 
which passed through their town, im- 
pressed the historical fact upon their 
minds and kindled a flame of patriotic 
sentiment that will endure in after life. 
All along the route he: was_ received 
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to do, a great national highway along its 
entire length should be built to the end 
that future generations may point with 
-pride to this battle-field two thousand 
miles long, on which thousands of pre- 
cious lives were laid down that this great 
victory of peace, this great conquest over 
nature, this great invasion of American 
home-seekers. by Americans of a former 
generation, for Americans in the ages to 
come, might be won. 

After leaving the trail at its Missouri 
River terminus, he continued his journey 
eastward across the intervening States to 
the Atlantic seaboard, and all along this 
route the people of all classes were anx- 


Ezra Meeker’s team and wagon. 


with enthusiasm. In many places funds 
were raised and left with the local com- 
mittee to purchase and erect a finer monu- 
ment than could be obtained while he 
could remain, but he would select the loca- 
tion, and designate the legend to be en- 
graved. 

As he journeyed East, the idea ever 
grew more and more clear in his mind that 
while monuments forty or fifty miles 
apart, and at important points along the 
route, serve in a fashion to preserve the 
old trail from oblivion, and are all and 
more than all one man should be expected 


ious to hear the story of the old trail told 
by such an interesting and enthusiastic 
witness. He has the natural gift of the 
story teller, and though he had less than 
six months of schooling, .he has always 
been a reader, a close observer of men and 
affairs, and a student of human nature. 

This return trip over the Oregon Trail 
is unique. not because others have not 
come back over the same’ old trail, for 
thousands did return during the few years 
immediately after the westward rush, but 
because it was made by a man almost four 
score years old, who over half a century 
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before was one of the mighty throng 
which surged along this trail towards the 
setting sun. It is picturesque because of 
the quaint, composite, antique wagon, 
wholly unknown to the present genera- 
tion, drawn by oxen, an anachronism in 
this age of steam and electricity, which 
some are beginning to call the horseless 
age. The ox-team in its slow march from 
the Missouri River eastward across the 
thickly populated sections, has proved to 
be a constant source of curiosity and in- 
terest to the children, and an object of 
even greater terror to horses than the 
much-maligned automobile. Soon the 
ox-team will be extinct like the dodo bird. 

The trip is in a sense sentimental, for 
Mr. Meeker wishes before he crosses the 
last Great Divide to see this historic trail 
surveyed and marked in a much more last- 
ing and conspicuous manner than it has 
been possible for him to do. The trip has 
heen popular, for all along its route. to 
the Missouri River all classes seemed will- 
ing and anxious to add their mites to the 
local monument which was to bear witness 
that the great procession went that way. 
The trip is significant, because as it has 
continued through to the East, it has 
drawn the public mind to the contempla- 
tion of a task which Congress should not 
delay taking up to commemorate this great 
national event, an event which will always 
remain one of the most significant in 
United States history, in its upbuilding 
of a mighty empire beyond the Rockies, 
an empire of peace, prosperity and plenty. 
The nation erects monuments, national 
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parks, national cemeteries, to commemo- 
rate battle-fields where brother slew 
brother that the Union might be pre- 
served. What more fitting monument 
could be suggested for this transcendent 
victory of peace than the very one Mr. 
Meeker is so powerfully urging, a national 
highway the whole length of this old trail, 
a monument that shall combine both util- 
ity for local and commercial purposes and 
pleasure for through travel for the track- 
less car, the automobile, which could eas- 
ily cover the distance in ten days or less, 
which in a former age took the emigrant 
with his ox-team anywhere from four to 
five months? 

When we read of automobile races from 
Pekin to Paris, 9,400 miles, and of count- 
less Americans going abroad each year to 
tour thousands of miles through France, 
Germany and other European countries, 
which are blessed with good roads, cer- 
tainly such a great highway as this Pio- 
neer Way across our own country with its 
magnificent mountain scenery, would ap- 
peal greatly to the autoist with his tour- 
ing car. 

This return trip is of historic value if it 
serves to awaken in the hearts of the peo- 
ple a popular interest in preserving from 
oblivion this pathway of the pioneer, so 
that future generations of Americans can 
point with pride to Pioneer Way as an 
enduring memorial by an appreciative 
Nation to those sturdy men and brave 
women who blazed the way and traveled 
it to a land whose great destiny is yet but 
slightly understood. 
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Che Late King Edward the Seventh 


In the death of King Edward VII, Great Britain suffered one of the great- 
est losses in her history, for few of her rulers have possessed such estimable quali- 
ties as he, few have so endeared themselves to their own people and at the same 
time earned and maintained the respect and good will of foreigners. While his 
loss ait any time would have been a great one, it was particularly unfortunate 
at this juncture, for it was he to whom all looked to conduct England through the 
political crisis which confronts her at present. He possessed the confidence of 
both Lords and Commoners, between whom there is just now a stern strife. 

When Queen Victoria died a decade ago, it was feared by many that the Court 
of St. James might lapse into the condition from which that excellent Queen, by 
her example and sterling character, extricated it, and that public morals in gen- 
eral would retrograde in consequence. Nothing of the kind happened. King Ed- 
ward, upon assuming the crown, became a fitting successor to his mother. By his 
dignity and wisdom he effaced the impression made by the gayeties of his youth. 
However he may have been criticised while Prince of Wales, as King of Great Brit- 
ain and Emperor of India, his conduct disarmed all critics. 

It is popular to suppose that Great Britain is governed by her Prime Minister 
and that her royal ruler is a figure-head. Such, unfortunately, has too often been 
the case, but it was not so during the reign of Edward VII. Like his revered 
mother, he impressed his strong personality upon the administration of affairs, 
and guided his government to a far greater degree than most persons imagine. 


Best of all, his influence was always for good in all dealings with other nations. It 


‘is to him largely that are due the cordial relations that exist to-day between Great 


Britain and the United States. | 

A wise and beloved ruler, always scrupulously correct in his deportment as a 
gentleman, and a conspicuous, earnest advocate of international peace and good- 
will, the late King Edward VII will be mourned sincerely by millions, both sub- 
jects and aliens, and he will pass into history as one of the wisest and best 


rmonarchs that Great Britain ever had.—Tur Epriror. 
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A new, rational and reliable system for 
the detection of guilt or the establish- 
ment of innocence in the preliminary ex- 
amination of persons accused of crime is 
set forth in effective fashion in “The 
Achievements of Luther Trant,” a collec- 
tion of short stories written by Edwin 
Balmer and William MacHarg, in a style 
suggestive of the Sherlock Holmes series. 
They are all interesting and instructive. 
The gist of the lesson taught is that our 
present methods, including such ana- 
chronistic conditions as the “third de- 
gree,” are no improvement over the meth- 
ods of past centuries, despite the tremen- 
dous advances in psychology and other 
sciences which characterize the present 
century. Luther Trant is an advanced 
university student who successfully un- 
dertakes the solution of baffling police 
mysteries: by means of mechanical meas- 
urement of human emotions and the utili- 
zation of laboratory tests of many kinds. 
Trant says: ‘Daily I have been proving, 
as mere laboratory experiments. to aston- 
ish a row of staring sophomores, that 
which, applied in courts and jails, would 
conclusively prove a man innocent in five 
minutes or condemn him as a criminal on 
the evidence of his own uncontrollable 
reactions.” The cardiograph, the pneu- 
mograph and the galvanometer are some 
of the instruments used by this up-to- 
date detective in his analysis of human 
emotions. ‘The book is admirably written 
by men evidently experts. It is one of 
the best of the many strong detective 
works so much the vogue nowadays. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


One of the best guides to rational diet, 
exercise and other factors of health, in 
the light of modern researches in hygiene 


and therapeutics, is “The Science of Liv- 
ing, or the Art of Keeping Well,” by Wm. 
S. Sadler, M. D., one of the foremost 
medical authorities in the country. It is 
clearly and convincingly written, and the 
basis of its teachings is common sense, ap- 
plied to our increased knowledge of the 
constitution and mechanism of our bodies. 
It devotes chapters to analyses of the 
structure of the human body, breathing, 
muscular exercise, proper clothing, nutri- 
tion, digestion, foods, the utilization of 
fresh air, the causes of and remedies for 
worry, and other details of our daily 
lives. Its advice is logical, and those who 


‘follow it cannot fail to benefit vastly. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


“New Poems” is a tasteful little volume 
containing a collection of short poems, of 
much merit, by Richard Edwin Day. 

The Grafton Press, New York. 


Captain James Parker is a veteran offi- 
cer of the old navy, who served with dis- 
tinguished gallantry in the Civil War, re- 
signing at its close to enter the practice 
of law, in which he has also won distinc- 
tion. He has now brought forth a volume 
which is at once untimely and unwise. It 
is entitled “Rear-Admirals Schley, Samp- 
son and Cervera,” and is nothing but a re- 


‘opening of the old Sampson-Schley con- 


troversy in an anything but temperate 
manner. It is a belated defense of Schley, 
accompanied by all the devices of sophis- 
tical legal argument, special pleading and 
personal animosity ‘to the opponents of 
Schley. It is as wholly ea parte as the 
ingenuity of a shrewd lawyer could make 
't. However, with those familiar with 
the details of the unpleasant controversy, 
which we had all hoped closed with the 


‘ 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 


death of the gallant Sampson, the book 
defeats its purpose. Those acquainted 
with the conditions in Cuban waters in 
1898 will toss the book aside after read- 
ing the first few pages. It is merely the 
argument of counsel for the defense at 
the close of a trial in which his client is 
exhibited in a poor light. 

Captain Parker prefaces the book with 
a long autobiography, reciting his own 
Civil War prowess, as evidence of his abil- 
ity to write with authority on the subject. 
In the next breath he negatives this claim 
by announcing that he was counsel for 
Schley at the Court of Inquiry which re- 
vealed Schley’s incapacity, or worse. 

The Neale Publishing Co., New York 
and Washington. 


“Three Rivers: The Hudson, the Poto- 
mac, The James,’ is an extremely enter- 
taining volume by General Joseph P. Far- 
ley, U. S. Army, in which that gallant 
and able officer presents his reminiscences 
of those three historic rivers upon the 
banks of all of which and through the re- 
gions they traverse he saw many interest- 
ing sights and had many stirring experi- 
ences during his long career of service. It 
is rich in bits of hitherto unwritten his- 
tory, given at first hand, and is admir- 
ably illustrated in colors by the author, 
who has certainly proven himself soldier, 
artist and writer of high ability. 

The Neale Publishing Co., New York 
and Washington. 


“The Indian and His Problem” is an- 
other effort to offer some solution of the 
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aforesaid problem, made by Francis E. 
Leupp, whose twenty-five years of close 
contact with the Red Man specially fits 
him to deal with the subject. Formerly 
United States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Mr. Leupp has made an unusually 
close study of the conditions surrounding 
these wards of the nation. His arguments 
seem strong and his recommendations 
good. ‘The hook should be read by those 
interested in the present and future of 
the Indians. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for the year ended 
June 30, 1909, has made its appearance, 
and is rich in statistics and general infor- 
mation pertaining to public instruction 
and general status of education through- 
out the country. It is an invaluable book 
of reference. 

Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. 


The great criminal lawyer is a novel 
character in American literature, and this 
character is well portrayed in “Quilty?” 
by John W. Arctander, himself a lawyer 
of ability. It describes a noted murder 
trial, in which the accused is a young and 
attractive woman who is charged with hav- 
ing murdered her aged husband. The 
story is intensely dramatic and nowhere 
dull. Its climax is in the close of the 
great trial, where the woman is proven 
innocent. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 
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THE PASSING OF 


THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


My little boy died to-day. Ah, sad my heart and sore. 

In merry games and childish play I'll never see him more 

No more his little kites to fly and never will I see 

Him launch his boats upon the stream, and hear his shouts of glee. 
No more to sit upon my knee and list to song and story 

Of men of other days who fought and won renown and glory. 

His marbles, balls, and tops and sleds with tears I’ve laid away; 

His toy soldiers, veterans, with scars of many a fray, 


Are sleeping, 


too, in silent graves. 


Collapsed his red balloon, 


Like rosy bubble-dreams of youth that vanish aj] too soon. 

And for these vanished days I weep; they never can return! 

(None else but mothers understand how mothers’ hearts can yearn!) 
And still my aching heart will bleed as all the years advance: 

My little boy died, indeed, when nye put on long pants! 


MARTYRS. 


What sufferings women stand! 
Nor make a fuss: 

We pity, kiss them, and 
They suffer us! 


They vote us Jords of love 
Who grief assuage— 

Of course, that’s if they’re of 
The suffer-age. 


But it’s the very Deuce 
His kingdom come 

To give them no excuse 
For martyrdom! 


-—Harry Cowell. 
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BREVITY. 


That brevity’s the soul of wit 
Was Shakespeare’s fond belief. 

This being true, then witless we 
Must dub the lawyer’s brief. 


—Louise Ayres Garnett. 


—IlIannie Haynes Martin. 


THE POET'S ART. 


The poet’s heat divine will melt 
A score of wee bit wérds to one of 
strength, 
That through a half-a-dégen lines. will 
stretch its giant ‘length; | 
And which, once heard, will be forever 
felt. 


Rice. 


A PARADOX. 


Many a man in the midst of men, 
Finds himself go part of the rest; 


‘And sometimes offe, though quite alone. 


Entertains the kingliest guest ! 
—Myrtle Conger. 


UNVEILED. 
For one rare moment’s fleeting space 
She stood unveiled before mine eyes: 
Her soul was fairer than her face, 
And clear as morn in Paradise. 
—Clarence H. Urner. 
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2,000,000 men 
already shave with the 


EVER-READY 


You won’t know the luxury of self-shav- 
ing till you have your Ever-Ready. 

We ought to charge a great deal more 
than a dollar for a complete set because 
there is no better shaver at any price. If 
vou do not think so after a trial, permit 
us to give you your money back. 

The razor is great; the blades are the 
greatness of the razor. Twelve (12) of 
them in each dollar outfit, together with 

patented “lather-catching” safety 
frame ebonoid handle, folding 
stropper—all attractively cased 
in lock button box. 


Fxtra Blades 


10 for 50c 


Each blade separately guaranteed— 
wrapped in dust-proof, rust-proof, e- 
proof package. Beware of ex blades. 

Druggists, Hardware Dealers or Gen- 
eral stores will sell or order the EVER- 
READY for you. 

Don’t be a victim of substitution. con seeaty ly 


ask for a dollar Safety Razor, but E 
READY, because there is a heap of difference. 
Mail orders filled direct—prepaid. 


American Safety Razor Co. 


Cor. 35th St. and 6th ave. New York City 
International Distributing Co., 
Montreal, Canada 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


New Prices for 1910 


= 


with the 


$3000 2500 
3500 3000 natural flavor and 
12-16 H. F 4900 3250 

se : e rich red- 
18-24 H. P. 6-cyi. “Little 7 

5250 
20-30 H. P. 4-cyi. ....... 6500 5500 brown color 
25-85 H. P. 4-cyl. _...... 6800 5800 
35-45 H. P. 4-cyl. ....... 6500 
50-60 H. P. 6-cyl. “ Big | characteristic 

7500 

of this high 


| All Cars Built Especially for American — 


grade cocoa 


is made only 


RENAULT FRERES 


SELLING BRANCH Inc. U. On 4 
- 316-322 Van Ness Ave, San Francisco, Cal. Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


‘THE KNOBS WILL STOP YOUR SKIDDING 


We can save 
25 to 75% on “> 


ALL MAKES AT PRICES 
FOR ALL PURSES 


RENTALS 3 MONTHS FOR $5 AND UP 
Branch stores everywhere 


AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


MOR B READ TIRE 
at ap CHAINS AWAY’’ 345 Broadway, New York 138 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


NICHOLS 569 Golden Gate Aveuue 
hones—Market 6000; J 2311 


have been established over 60 years. By our systel 
— payments every family of moderate circumstanves 
own a Vvose piano. We take old instruments is 
change and deliver the new piano in your home ff 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation. 
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